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THE WORLD’S AMAZING 
BEAUTY. 


The world’s amazing beauty would 
make us cry 

Aloud; but something in it keeps us 

_ dumb. 

Beech-forests drenched in sunny floods 

Where shaking rays and shadows hum, 

The unrepeated aspects of the sky, 

Clouds in their lightest and their 
wildest moods, 

Bare shapes of hills, June grass in 
flower, 

The sea in every hour, 

Slopes that one January morning flow 

Unbrokenly with snow, 

Peaks piercing heaven with motions 
sharp and harsh, 

Slow-moving flats, gray reed and silver 
marsh, 

A flock of swans in flight 

Or solitary heron flapping home, 

Orchards of pear and cherry turning 
white, 
Low apple-trees 
boughs, 
Streams where young willows drink 
and cows, 

Earth’s rich ploughed loam 

Thinking darkly forward to 
sheaves, 

Water in autumn spotted with yellow 
leaves, 

Light running overland, 

Gulls standing still above their images 

On strips of shining sang, 

While evening in a haze of green 

Half-hides 

The calm receding tides— 

What in the beauty we have seen in 
these 

Keeps us still silent? 
have not seen? 


with rosy-budded 


her 


something we 


E. F. 
The Athenaeum. , 


MEMORIES. 


When I hear that you are dead, 
I think that it will never be 
The great, good things you did and 
said 
That will come back to me. 


The World’s Amazing Beauty—Song of Prerogatives. 


But games we played, and silly dreams, 
thoughts 


And deeds unwise, and 
untrue— 
Now you are far from me it seems 
I loved the foolishness in you: 


A jest you had for me alone, 

And even death ean never take 
The secrets only I have known 

And treasured—yet I shall awake, 


And find that you are gone, and know 
How sweet and bitter is the smart 
When laughter of the years ago 
Leaves lonely echoes in the heart. 
Mary Arden. 


The Bookman. 


SONG OF PREROGATIVES. 


. Voice of the Night. 


“Eyes ye have, O people, for your 
weeping! 
Death tarries not alway— 
Weep while ye may! 


“Blood ye have, O people, for the 
spilling! 
Give cause that none should plead 
With ye to bleed. 


‘Hearts ye have, O people, for the 
breaking! 
And Dynasties foresworn! 
Hold hearts in scorn. 


‘Souls ye have, O people, for the losing 
Whom his soul would save 
Should seek the grave!”’ 


Voice of the Dawn. 


‘‘Arms ye have, O people, for the hurl- 
ing 
Of tyrants from their place! 
Strength for human dignity’s uphold- 
ing, 
Sympathy and human love enfolding, 
In brotherly embrace, 
Those who bear the flag of your un- 
furling 
For Freedom’s race!” 
F.C. Ovlett. 
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WITHIN THE RIM.* 


The first sense of it all to me after 
the first shock and horror was that of a 
sudden leap back into life of the vi- 
olence with which the American Civil 
War broke upon us, at the North, fifty- 
four years ago, when I had a conscious- 
ness of youth which perhaps equaled in 


*It has been suggested to me that I should 
explain how ‘‘Within the Rim’ came to be 
written. 

Those who knew Henry James not as a 
name but as a man will approach this sketch 
less with the detached interest of critics than 
with the warm sympathy of friends, and to 
them these few details of its origin may be 
of interest. ‘‘Within the Rim’ was one of 
the last things Henry James ever wrote, 
and one of the few things he wrote about the 


war. 

In November, 1914, I organized a matinee 
which laid the financial foundations of the 
Arts Fund—a scheme started by Miss Con- 
stance Collier for the relief of artists in distress 
owing to the war. 

We had naturally relied on dramatic and 
musical entertainments as our chief sources 
of income, but as all the four arts had bene- 
fited equally by our fund we wished to give 
to painting and literature an opportunity of 
making their contributions through the 
medium of an album. I was lunching with 
Henr. 
pro: 
must be about the war,’ he said, 
think of nothing else.’’ Three weeks later he 
asked me to lunch with him again in order 
that he might read me what he had written. 

I can see him now sitting in front of the 
fire, his tongue caressing the words—conduct- 
ing his verbal orchestration with his foot, as 
if by beating time he could force his compli- 
cated passages into a shape intelligible to the 
listener. 

After it was over he brushed aside my 
thanks and began talking about the war 
and then the younger generation till gradu- 
ally, under the spell of his conversation, 
lunch faded into tea, and it was time for me 
to go. I asked for the precious manuscript, 
but he told me he would send it round by 
messenger, as I was certain to leave it in the 
taxi. I assured him that I would look after 
and cherish it like a child. So he confided 
it to my care. 

Ultimately the Committee of the Arts 
Fund abandoned the idea of an album. 

I told Henry James and asked him if he 
would like me to return him his manuscript, 
but he said: ‘It is yours, my dear child, to 
do what you will with.”’ 

The last time I saw him was in November, 
1915, at a view of my sister’s wedding presents. 
I again asked him whether he really wan 
me to keep “‘Within the Rim,”’ and he assured 
me that he did. He then inquired what I 
would wear as a bridesmaid. “Orange,” I 
told him. ‘‘I shall see you tomorrow as a 
flame,’’ he said. Thirty-six hours later ho 
had his stroke, and I never saw him again. 

Now that he is dead I am publishing ‘‘With- 
in the Rim” for the purpose for which he 
originally intended it. 

It is his gow to the literature of the war 
and to the English nation, for it shows him 
not only as a great artist, but as a great 
soldier fighting our battles. _ 

Elizabeth Asquith. 

March, 1916. 


vivacity my present consciousness of 
age. The illusion was complete, in its 
immediate rush; everything quite ex- 
actly matched in the two cases; the 
tension of the hours after the flag of the 
Union had been fired upon in South 
Carolina living again, with a tragic 
strangeness of recurrence, in the inter- 
val during which the fate of Belgium 
hung in the scales and the possibilities 
of that of France looked this country 
harder in the face, one recognized, than 
any possibility, even that of the Eng- 
land of the Armada, even that of the 
long Napoleonic menace, could be 
imagined to have looked her. The 
analogy quickened and deepened with 
every elapsing hour; the drop of the 
balance under the invasion of Belgium 
reproduced with intensity the agitation 
of the New England air by Mr. Lin- 
coln’s call to arms, and I went about 
for a short space as with the queer se- 
cret locked in my breast of at least 
already knowing how such occasions 
helped and what a big war was going 
to mean. That this was literally a light 
in the darkness, or that it materially 
helped the prospect to be considered, 
is perhaps more than I can say; butit at 
least added the strangest of savors, an 
inexpressible romantic thrill, to the 
harsh taste of the crisis: I found my- 
self literally knowing “‘by experience” 
what immensities, what monstrosities, 
what revelations of what immeasurabil- 
ities, our affair would carry in its bosom 
—a knowledge that flattered me by its 
hint of immunity from illusion. The 
sudden new tang in the atmosphere, the 
flagrant difference, as one noted, in the 
look of everything, especially in that of 
people’s faces, the expressions, the 
hushes, the clustered groups, the de- 
tached wonderers, and _ slow-paced 
public meditators, were so many im- 
pressions long before received and in 
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which the stretch of more than half 
a century had still left a sharpness. So 
I took the case in and drew a vague 
comfort, I can scarce say why, from 
recognition; so, while recognition last- 
ed, I found it come home to me that 
we, we of the ancient day, had known, 
had tremendously learned, what the 
awful business is when it is “long,”’ 
when it remains for months and months 
bitter and arid, void even of any great 
honor. In consequence of which, under 
the rapid rise of presumptions of dif- 
ficulty, to whatever effect of dismay or 
of excitement, my possession of some- 
thing like a standard of difficulty, and, 
as I might perhaps feel too, of success, 
became in its way a private luxury. 

My point is, however, that upon this 
luxury I was allowed after all but ever 
so scantly to feed. I am unable to. say 
when exactly it was that the rich anal- 
ogy, the fine and sharp identity be- 
tween the faded and the vivid case 
broke down, with the support obscurely 
derived from them; the moment any- 
how came soon enough at which ex- 
perience felt the ground give way and 
that one swung off into space, into his- 
tory, into darkness, with every lamp 
extinguished and every abyss gaping. It 
ceased quite to matter for reassurance 
that the victory of the North had been 
so delayed and yet so complete, that 
our struggle had worn upon the world 
of the time, and quite to exasperation, 
as could well be remembered, by its 
length; if the present complication 
should but begin to be as long as it was 
broad no term of comparison borrowed 
from the past would so much as begin 
to fit it. I might have found it humil- 
iating; in fact, however, I found it of 
the most commanding interest, whether 
at certain hours of dire apprehension 
or at certain others of the finer prob- 
ability, that the biggest like convulsion 
our generations had known was still 
but too clearly to be left far behind for 
exaltations and terrors, for effort and 
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result, as a general exhibition of the 
perversity of nations and of the energy 
of man. Such at least was the turn 
the comparison took at a given moment 
in a remembering mind that had been 
steeped, so far as its restricted contact 
went, but in the Northern story; I did, 
I confess, cling awhile to the fancy 
that what loomed perhaps for England, 
what already did so much more than 
loom for crucified Belgium, what was 
let loose in a torrent upon inde- 
“structible France, might correspond 
more or less with the pressure of the 
old terrible time as the fighting South 
had had to know it, and with the grim 
conditions under which she had at last 
given way. For the rest of the matter, 
as I say, the difference of aspect pro- 
duced by the difference of intensity 
cut short very soon my vision of simili- 
tude. The intensity swallowed up 
everything; the rate and the scale and 
the speed, the unprecedented engines, 
the vast incalculable connections, the 
immediate presence, as it were, of 
France and Belgium, whom one could 
hear pant, through the summer air, in 
their effort and their alarm, these 
things, with the prodigious might of 
the enemy added, made me say, drop- 
ping into humility in a manner that 
resembled not a little a drop into still 
greater depths. “Oh, no, that surely 
can’t have been ‘a patch’ on this!” 
Which conclusion made accordingly 
for a new experience altogether, such 
as I gratefully embrace here an occa- 
sion not to leave unrecorded. 

It was in the first place, after the 
strangest fashion, a sense of the 
extraordinary way in which the most 
benign conditions of light and air, 
of sky and sea, the most beautiful 
English summer conceivable, mixed 
themselves with all the violence of 
action and passion, the other so 
hideous and piteous, so heroic and 
tragic facts, and flouted them as with 
the example of something far superior. 











Never were desperate doings so blandly 
lighted up as by the two unforgettable 
months that I was to spend so much 
of in looking over from the old ram- 
part of a little high-perched Sussex 
town at the bright blue streak of the 
Channel, within a mile or two of us 
at its nearest point, the point to 
which it had receded after washing 
our rock-base in its earlier ages, and 
staring at the bright mystery beyond 
the rim of the furthest opaline reach. 
Just on the other side of that finest 
of horizon-lines history was raging 
at a pitch new under the sun; thinly 
masked by that shameless smile the 
Belgian horror grew; the curve of 
the globe toward these things was 
of the scantest, and yet the hither 
spaces of the purest, the interval 
representing only charm and calm 
and ease. One grew to feel that the 
nearer elements, those of land and 
water and sky at their loveliest, were 
making thus, day after day, a partic- 
ular prodigious point, insisting in 
their manner on a sense and a won- 
drous story which it would be the 
restless watcher’s fault if he didn’t 
take in. Not that these were hints 
or arts against which he was in the 
least degree proof; they penetrated 
with every hour deeper into the soul, 
and, the contemplations I speak of 
aiding, irresistibly worked out an 
endless volume of references. It was 
all somehow the history of the hour 
addressing itself to the individual 
mind—or to that in any case of the 
person, at once so appalled and so 
beguiled, of whose response to the 
whole appeal I attempt this brief 
account. Round about him stretched 
the scene of his fondest frequentation 
as time had determined the habit; 
but it was as if every reason and every 
sentiment conducing to the connec- 
tion had, under the shock of events, 
entered into solution with every other, 
so that the only thinkable approach 
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to rest, that is to the recovery of an 
inward order, would be in restoring 
them each, or to as many as would 
serve the purpose, some individual 
dignity and some form. 

It came indeed largely of itself, my 
main help to the reparatory, the re- 
identifying process; came by this 
very chance that in the splendor of 
the season there was no mistaking 
the case or the plea. “This, as you 
can see better than ever before,” 
the elements kept conspiring to say, 
‘Gs the rare, the sole, the exquisite 
England whose weight now hangs in 
the balance, and your appreciation of 
whose value, much as in the easy 
years you may have taken it for 
granted, seems exposed to some fresh 
and strange and strong determinant, 
something that breaks in like a char- 
acter of high color in a play.”” Nothing 
could have thrilled me more, I recog- 
nize, than the threat of this irruption 
or than the dramatic pitch; yet 
a degree of pain attached to the 
ploughed-up state it implied—so that, 
with an elderly dread of a waste of 
emotion, I fear I almost pusillani- 
mously asked myself why a sentiment 
from so far back recorded as lively 
should need to become any livelier, 
and in fact should hesitate to beg off 
from the higher diapason. I felt as 
the quiet dweller in a tenement so 
often feels when the question of 
“structural improvements” is thrust 
upon him; my house of the spirit, 
amid everything about me, had be- 
come more and more the inhabited, 
adjusted, familiar home, quite big 
enough and sound enough for the 
spirit’s uses and with any intrinsic 
inconvenience corrected long since by 
that principle’s having cultivated and 
formed, at whatever personal cost 
(since my spirit was essentially a 
person), the right habits, and so. 
settled into the right attitude for 
practical, for contented occupation. 
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If, however, such was my vulgar 
apprehension, as I put it, the case 
was taken out of my hands by the 
fate that so often deals with these 
accidents, and I found myself before 
long building on additions and upper 
stories, throwing out extensions and 
protrusions, indulging even, all reck- 
lessly, in gables and pinnacles and 
battlements—things that had presently 
transformed the unpretending place 
into I scarce know what to call.it, a 
fortress of the faith, a palace of the 
soul, an extravagant, bristling, flag- 
flying structure which had quite as 
much to do with the air as with the 
earth. And all this, when one came 
to return upon it in a considering or 
curious way, because to and fro one 
kept going on the old rampart, the 
town “lookout,” to spend one’s ach- 
ing wonder again and again on the 
bright sky-line that at once held and 
mocked it. Just over that line were 
unutterable things, massacre and rav- 


age and anguish, all but irresistible 
assault and cruelty, bewilderment and 


heroism all but overwhelmed; from 
the sense of which one had but to 
turn one’s head to take in something 
unspeakably different and that yet 
produced, as by some extraordinary 
paradox, a pang almost as sharp. 

It was of course by the imagination 
that this latter was quickened to an 
intensity thus akin to pain—but the 
imagination had doubtless at every 
turn, without exception, more to say 
to one’s state of mind, and dealt more 
with the whole unfolding scene, than 
any other contributive force. Never 
in all my life, probably, had I been so 
glad to have opened betimes an 
account with this faculty and to be 
able to feel for the most part some- 
thing to my credit there; so vivid 
I mean had to be one’s prevision of 
the rate at which drafts on that 
source would require cashing. All of 
which is a manner of saying that in 
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face of what during those horrible 
days seemed exactly over the way the 
old inviolate England, as to whom 
the fact that she was inviolate, in 
every valid sense of the term, had 
become, with long acquaintance, so 
common and dull, suddenly shone in 
a light never caught before and which 
was for the next weeks, all the magnifi- 
cence of August and September, to 
reduce a thousand things to a sort of 
merciless distinctness. It was not so 
much that they leaped forth, these 
things, under the particular recogni- 
tion, as that they multiplied without 
end and abounded, always in some 
association at least that caught the 
eye, all together overscoring the image 
as a whole or causing the old accepted 
synthesis to bristle with accents. The 
image as a whole, thus richly made up 
of them—or of the numberless testify- 
ing touches to the effect that we were 
not there on our sea defense as the 
other, the harried, countries were 
behind such bulwarks as they could 
throw up—was the central fact of 
consciousness and the one to which 
every impression and every appre- 
hension more or less promptly related 
themselves; it made of itself the 
company in which for the time the 
mind most naturally and yet most 
importunately lived. One walked of 
course in the shade of the ambiguous 
contrast—ambiguous because of the 
dark question of whether it was the 
liabilities of Belgium and France, to 
say nothing of their awful actualities, 
that made England’s state so rare, or 
England’s state that showed her 
tragic sisters for doubly outraged; 
the action of the matter was at least 
that of one’s feeling in one’s hand 
and weighing it there with the last 
tenderness, for fullest value, the golden 
key that unlocked every compartment 
of the English character. 

Clearly this general mystery or 
mixture was to be laid open under 
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stress of fortune as never yet—the 
unprecedentedness was above all what 
came over us again and again, arma- 
ments unknown to human experience 
looming all the while larger and 
larger; but whatever face or suc- 
cession of faces the genius of the 
race should most turn up the main 
mark of them all would be in the 
difference that, taken together, couldn’t 
fail to keep them more unlike the 
peoples off there beyond than any 
pair even of the most approved of 
these peoples are unlike each other. 
“Tnsularity!’’—one had spent no small 
part of one’s past time in mocking or 
in otherwise fingering the sense out 
of that word; yet here it was in the 
air wherever one looked and as stuffed 
with meaning as if nothing had ever 
worn away from it, as if its full force 
on the contrary amounted to inward 
congestion. What the term essen- 


tially signified was in the oddest way 
a@ question at once enormous and 


irrelevant; what it might show as 
signifying, what it was in the circum- 
stances actively and most probably 
going to, seemed rather the true 
consideration, indicated with all the 
weight of the evidence scattered about. 
Just the fixed look of England under 
the August sky, what was this but 
the most vivid exhibition of character 
conceivable and the face turned up, 
to repeat my expression, with a 
frankness that really left no further 
inquiry to be made? That appearance 
was of the exempt state, the record 
of the long safe centuries, in its hap- 
piest form, and even if any shade of 
happiness at such an hour might well 
seem a sign of profanity or perversity. 
To that there were all sorts of things 
to say, I could at once reflect, how- 
ever; wouldn’t it be the thing su- 
premely in character that England 
should look most complacently her- 
self, irradiating all her reasons for it, 
at the very crisis of the question of 
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the true toughness, in other words 
the further duration, of her identity? 
I might observe, as for that matter 
I repeatedly and unspeakably did 
while the two months lasted, that 
she was pouring forth this identity, 
as atmosphere and aspect and picture, 
in the very measure and to the very 
top of her consciousness of how it 
hung in the balance. Thus one 
arrived, through the succession of 
shining days, at the finest sense of 
the case—the interesting truth that 
her consciously not being as her tragic 
sisters were in the great particular 
was virtually just her genius, and 
that the very straightest thing she 
could do would naturally be not to 
flinch at the dark hour from any 
profession of her genius. Looking 
myself more askance at the dark 
hour (politically speaking I mean) 
than I after my fashion figured her 
as doing in her mass, I found it of an 
extreme, of quite an endless fascina- 
tion to trace as many as possible of 
her felt idiosyncrasies back to her 
settled sea-confidence, and to see this 
now in turn account for so many other 
things, the smallest as well as the 
biggest, that, to give the fewest hints 
of illustration, the mere spread of the 
great trees, the mere gathers in the 
little bluey-white curtains of the 
cottage windows, the mere curl of 
the tinted smoke from the old chim- 
neys matching that note, became a 
sort of exquisite evidence. 

Exquisite evidence of a like general 
class, it was true, didn’t on the other 
side of the Channel prevent the awful 
liability to the reach of attack—its 
having borne fruit and been corrected 
or averted again was in fact what 
half the foreign picture meant; but 
the foreign genius was other, other 
at almost every point; it had always 
in the past and on the spot, one 
remembered, expressed things, con- 
fessed things, with a difference, and 
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part of that difference was of course 
the difference of history, the fact of 
exemption, as I have called it, the 
fact that a blest inviolacy was almost 
exactly what had least fleurished. 
France and Belgium, to refer only to 
them, became dear accordingly, in the 
light I speak of, because, having suf- 
fered and suffered, they were suffering 
yet again, while precisely the opposite 
process worked for the scene directly 
beneath my eyes. England was in- 
teresting, to put it mildly—which -is 
but a shy evasion of putting it passion- 
ately—because she hadn’t suffered, 
because there were passages of that 
sort she had publicly declined and 
defied; at the same time that one 
wouldn’t have the case so simple as 
to set it down wholly to her luck. 
France and Belgium, for the past, 
confessed, to repeat my term; while 
England, so consistently harmonized, 
with all her long unbrokenness thick 
and rich upon her, seemed never to 
do that, nor to need it, in order to 
practise on a certain fine critical, not 
to mention a certain fine prejudiced, 
sensibility. It was the season of sensi- 
bility now, at any rate for just those 
days and just that poor place of 
yearning, of merely yearning, vigil; 
and I may add with all emphasis that 
never had I had occasion so to learn 
how far sensibility may go when once 
well wound up. It was saying little 
to say I did justice easiest at once and 
promptest to the most advertised 
proposal of the enemy, his rank in- 
tention of clapping down the spiked 
helmet, than which no form of head- 
gear, by the way, had ever struck 
one as of a more graceless, a more 
tell-tale platitude. upon the priceless 
genius of France; far from new, after 
all, was that measure of the final 
death in him of the saving sense of 
proportion which only gross dementia 
can abolish. Those of my generation 
who could remember the detected 
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and frustrated purpose of a renewed 
Germanic pounce upon the country 
which, all but bled to death in 1871, 
had become capable within five years 
of the most penetrating irony of 
revival ever recorded, were well aware 
of how in that at once sinister and 
grotesque connection they had felt 
notified in time. It was the extension 
of the program and its still more pro- 
digious publication during the quarter 
of a century of interval, it was the 
announced application of the extin- 
guisher to the quite other, the really 
so contrasted genius the expression of 
which surrounded me in the manner 
I have glanced at, it was the extraordi- 
nary fact of a declared non-sufferance 
any longer, on Germany’s part, of 
either of the obnoxious national forms 
disfiguring her westward horizon, and 
even though by her own allowance 
they had nothing intellectually or 
socially in common save that they 
were objectionable and, as an incident, 
crushable—it was this, I say, that 
gave one furiously to think, or rather, 
while one thanked one’s stars for 
the luxury, furiously and all but 
unutterably to feel. 

The beauty and the interest, the 
now more than ever copious and 
welcome expression, of the aspects 
nearest me found their value in their 
being so resistingly, just to that very 
degree of eccentricity, with that very 
density of home-grownness, what they 
were; in the same way as the charac- 
ter of the sister-land lately joined in 
sisterhood showed for exquisite be- 
cause so ingrained and incorrigible, so 
beautifully all her own and inimitable 
on other ground. If it would have 
been hard really to give the measure 
of one’s dismay at the awful proposi- 
tion of a world squeezed together in 
the huge Prussian fist and with the 
variety and spontaneity of its parts 
oozing in a steady trickle, like the 
sacred blood of sacrifice, between 
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those hideous knuckly fingers, so, 
none the less, every reason with 
which our preference for a_ better 
condition and a nobler fate could 
possibly bristle kept battering at my 
heart, kept, in fact, pushing into it, 
after the fashion of a crowd of the 
alarmed faithful at the door of a 
church. The effect was literally, yes, 
as of the occasion of some great re- 
ligious service, with prostrations and 
exaltations, the light of a thousand 
candles and the sound of soaring 
choirs—all of which figured one’s 
individual inward state as deter- 
mined by the menace. One could 
still note at the same time, however, 
that this high pitch of private emo- 
tion was by itself far from meeting 
the case as the enemy presented it; 
what I wanted, of course, to do was 
to meet it with the last lucidity, the 
fullest support for particular defensive 
pleas or claims—and this even if 
what most underlay all such without 
exception came back to my actual 
vision, that and no more, of the 
general sense of the land. The 
vision was fed, and fed to such a 
tune that in the quest for reasons— 
that is, for the particulars of one’s 
affection, the more detailed the better 
—the blades of grass, the outlines of 
leaves, the drift of clouds, the streaks 
of mortar between old bricks, not to 
speak of ‘the call of child-voices 
muffled in the comforting air, became, 
as 1 have noted, with a hundred 
other like touches, casually felt, ex- 
traordinary admonitions and symbols, 
close links of a‘tangible chain. When 
once the question fairly hung there 
of the possibility, more showily set 
forth than it had up to then pre- 
sumed to be, of a world without use 
for the tradition so embodied, an 
order substituting for this, by an 
unmannerly thrust, quite another and 
really, it would seem, quite a ridicu- 
lous, a crudely and clumsily impro- 
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vised story, we might all have re- 
sembled together a group of children 
at their nurse’s knee disconcerted by 
some tale that it isn’t their habit 
to hear. We loved the old tale, or at 
least I did, exactly because I knew it; 
which leaves me keen to make the 
point, none the less, that my appre- 
ciation of the case for world-variety 
found the deeply and blessedly familiar 
perfectly consistent with it. This 
came of what I “read into” the 
familiar; and of what I did so read, 
of what I kept reading through that 
uplifted time, these remarks were to 
have attempted a record that has 
reached its limit sooner than I had 
hoped. 

I was not then to the manner born, 
but) my apprehension of what it was 
on the part of others to be so had 
been confirmed and enriched by the 
long years, and I gave myself up to 
the general, the native image I thus 
circled around as to the dearest and 
most precious of all native images. 
That verily became at the crisis an 
occupation sublime; which was not, 
after all, so much an earnest study or 
fond arrangement of the mixed aspects 
as a positive, a fairly sensual bask in 
their light, too kindled and too rich 
not to pour out by its own force. 
The strength and the copious play of 
the appearances acting in this collec- 
tive fashion carried everything before 
them; no dark discrimination, no stiff 
little reserve that one might ever have 
made, stood up in the diffused day 
for a moment. It was in the opposite 
way, the most opposite possible, that 
one’s intelligence worked, all along 
the line; so that with the warmth of 
the mere sensation. that ‘‘they’’ were 
about as good, above all when it came 
to the stress, as could well be expected 
of people, there was the acute interest 
of the successive points at which one 
recognized why. This last, the satis- 
faction of the deepened intelligence, 
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turned, I may frankly say, to a pro- 
longed revel—‘‘they”’ being the people 
about me and every comfort I had 
ever had of them smiling its individual 
smile straight at me and conducing 
to an effect of candor that is beyond 
any close notation. They didn’t 
know how good they were, and their 
candor had a peculiar lovability of 
unconsciousness; one had more im- 
agination at their service in this 
cause than they had in almost any 
cause of their own; it was wonderful, 
it was beautiful, it was inscrutable, 
that they could make one feel this 
and yet not feel with it that it at 
all practically diminished them. Of 
course, if a shade should come on 
oceasion to fall across the picture, 
that shade would perhaps be the 
question whether the most restless of 
the faculties mightn’t on the whole 
too much fail them. It beautified life, 
I duly remembered, it promoted art, 
it inspired faith, it crowned conver- 
sation, but hadn’t it—always again 
under stress—still finer applications 
than these, and mightn’t it in a word, 
taking the right direction, peculiarly 
conduce to virtue? Wouldn't it, 
indeed, be indispensable to virtue of 
the highest strain? Never mind, at 
any rate—so my emotion replied; 
with it or without it we seemed to 
be taking the right direction; more- 
over, the next best thing to the 
imagination people may have, if they 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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can, is the quantity of it they may set 
going in others, and which, imper- 
fectly aware, they are just exposed to 
from such others, and must make the 
best of: their advantage becoming 
simply that it works, for the con- 
nection, all in their favor. That of 
the associated outsider, the order of 
whose feelings, for the occasion, I 
have doubtless not given a wholly 
lucid sketch of, cultivated its oppor- 
tunity week after week at such a 
rate that, technical alien as he was, 
the privilege of the great partaking of 
shared instincts and ideals, of a com- 
munion of race and tongue, temper 
and tradition, put on before all the 
blest appearances a splendor to which 
I hoped that so long as I might yet 
live my eyes would never grow dim. 
And the great intensity, the melting 
together of the spiritual sources so 
loosed in a really intoxicating draught, 
was when I shifted my watch from 
near east to far west and caught the 
enemy, who seemed ubiquitous, in the 
long-observed effort that most fastened 
on him the insolence of his dream 
and the depth of his delusion. There 
in the west were those of my own 
fond fellowship, the other, the ready 
and rallying partakers, and it was on 
the treasure of our whole unquench- 
able association that in the riot of his 
ignorance—this at least apparently 
armorproof—he had laid his unholy 
hands. 
: Henry James. 
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It would have been impossible for 
any Englishman, who found himself in 
an American city on April 2d last, to 
refrain from « comparison of all he 
saw and heard around him with what 
he remembered of London during the 
opening days of August three years 
ago. On each of these occasions a 


decision upon which hung the future 
of Europe and the world had been 
taken, but in outward circumstance 
how indescribable the difference! The 
gloom and horror of those summer 
days in 1914 can never pass from the 
memory of English men and women 
who lived through them; but in New 








York, you would have said, there was, 
in the corresponding crisis of 1917, 
nothing to remark. The President’s 
speech, which carried the United 
States into the war, was delivered in 
the evening, and late at night one or 
two special editions were being sold in 
the streets. But the wayfarer along 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue could not 
persuade himself that he was among a 
people which had passed decisively 
out of one epoch into another. 

Nor was this to be wondered at. 
America had not been precipitated 
into the conflict. The diplomatic 
break with Germany had occurred 
two months before. The war itself 
had become only too familiar, and, 
in one respéct, it had already been 
brought near. American ships were 
being sunk. American business life 
had for long been subject to war con- 
ditions. But at that time it was 
scarcely regarded as possible that 
American armies, as well as_ the 
American Navy, would be actively 
engaged in the fighting. America, 
however, was in it at last. No doubt 
it was unavoidable. No doubt Mr. 
Wilson had done everything possible 
to keep out to the end. He had failed; 
but was it not more than likely that 
peace, hastened by the President’s 
decision, would be proclaimed before 
the war had begun in any direct 
fashion to disturb the ordinary citizen 
and the average American household? 

Such, it appeared, was the general 
feeling in regard to a situation which 
Americans in the mass could not be 
expected to realize very acutely. But 
five months, crowded with events, 
have gone by since the momentous 
words were spoken at Washington 
The Balfour Mission was able, in the 
course of a few weeks, to arrange for 
the fullest co-operation in matters of 
supplies and credits. The tour of 
Joffre and Viviani—a masterstroke 
of tactics—so worked upon the popular 
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emotions that the dispatch of American 
forces in large numbers became an 
immediate and essential part of the 
American scheme. Meanwhile, the 
Administration has moved with extraor- 
dinary strides towards the national 
organization for war. English people 
have watched with eager interest the 
adjustment of the Constitution to a 
purpose for which, assuredly, it was 
never framed. And they have seen 
with amazement the least military of 
all Western Powers adopt, after a 
minimum of debate and so far without 
difficulty, the principle of compulsory 
military service. On June 5th some 
914 million young men, between twen- 
ty-one and thirty-one years of age, were 
enrolled, and the Selective Draft is 
now being applied for the calling up 
of the first conscript army of 687,000 
men. 

The question as to the state of the 
American mind under the war situation 
is perhaps the first which suggests 
itself to the English inquirer. The 
liability of the Americans to mob 
excitement has been taken for granted 
among us. Certainly the public 
temper of America is something very 
different from the public temper of 
England, but no one would assert that 
present-day America is in any great 
danger of repeating the hysteria of the 
Spanish War twenty years ago. The 
Yellow Press then had vastly more 
power, both in shaping policy and in 
stimulating popular feeling, than it 
has today. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that Mr. Wilson and his colleagues 
count as their greatest mercy the 
fact that Mr. W. R. Hearst is out of 
sympathy with the war policy. Never 
at any time since the break with 
Germany has the country given way 
to military excitement. There has 


been, of course, a profuse display of 
bunting in almost every city; but the 
display has been quite extraordinarily 
free from association with war fever or 
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international hate. You felt, indeed, 
that it would be foolish to look for 
anything like fury against Germany or 
indeed for any defined thought of a 
particular enemy. The observer was 
tempted to say that this was essentially 
nothing more than an outburst of the 
good old American patriotism: the 
adoration of the flag; an assertion of 
America watchful and defiant; a simple 
antedating of the Fourth of July. 
Above all, perhaps, it was the natural 
rebound of a people once notably 
warlike from a policy which for two 
years had kept America down upon a 
chastened note in international affairs, 
conflicting in startling fashion with the 
conception of the United States which 
earlier generations of Americans had 
imposed upon the world. The fore- 
going, I am convinced, is a not inac- 
curate reading of the national mind in 
the initial stage of expression in war- 
time, but it need hardly be said that 
the arrival of troops upon the European 
battlefield is a long step to a process of 
change in the war spirit of America 
which, we. may assume, will be com- 
pleted by the first casualty lists printed 
in the transatlantic papers. 

We in England are deeply interested 
in the spirit and behavior of the 
American people, and in the instructive 
developments which the war organiza- 
tion may be expected to bring about 
in the Federal Administration; but to 
the majority, maybe, there is a still 
greater fascination in the personal 
problem of the President. Undeniably 
Mr. Wilson is an enigma; perhaps no 
less to his discriminating admirers 
than to his opponents—which latter, 
by the way, consist now in great part 
of those among his countrymen who, 
until the declaration of war, were 
ready to concede him the first place 
among contemporary statesmen. 

It is, however, Mr. Wilson’s present 
supporters who commonly do him an 
injustice in one important respect. 
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There is a widespread belief in this 
country that for more than two years 
the President failed to assume the 
position of national leadership to which 
he was committed by his own theory 
of the Constitution. It is frequently 
asserted or implied in the English 
Press that Mr. Wilson allowed Ameri- 
can public opinion upon the war and 
the international issues to form itself 
without direction from Washington. 
How anyone who has followed the 
development of affairs in America 
since 1915 can hold this view it is not 
at all easy to understand. The evidence, 
surely, is all the other way: or so it 
seems to one Englishman who has had 
somewhat exceptional opportunities 
of observing the currents of opinion 
at a distance from the Atlantic coast. 
Doubtless those who take the news- 
papers of the large centers as an ac- 
curate reflection of the national mind 
are led to believe that the Press and a 
small number of ardent propagandists 
were making the running, while the 
President was merely marking time. 
But even a moderate acquaintance 
with conditions in the interior should 
suffice to correct this impression. If, 
we think of the character and con- 
stituents of the President’s own party, 
with its sectional conflicts and pro- 
vincial traditions; if we think of the 
endless opposition from the most 
powerful interests which a Democratic 
Administration in Washington has to 
combat; if we remember the racial 
rivalries and geographical remoteness 
which support the Middle Westerner 
in his detachment from the Old World, 
and then consider what has happened 
during the present year, we cannot 
refuse to recognize the quality of Mr. 
Wilson’s steady and purposeful leader- 
ship. Two years ago it would have 
seemed impossible that the citizen of 
the Middle West could have been 
brought to acknowledge, and to accept, 
the fact that the historical isolation 
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of the United States is at an end. 
He has learned it from Mr. Wilson, 
who has brought this momentous 
piece of knowledge to the business 
men of Chicago and St. Louis, to the 
farmers of Kansas and Iowa. Under 
his tutelage they are learning to grasp 
the conception of world citizenship 
and to understand its implications, as 
expressed time and again in the 
speeches and notes at which Europe 
has found it so curiously easy to laugh. 
Is it not possible that at no distant 
time the world may agree to regard 
these documents as the most potent 
educational force towards the creation 
of that League of Nations upon which 
the hopes of the freer peoples are 
increasingly fixed? 

In this connection one other point 
may be noted. The power of the 
President’s leadership is now em- 
phatically acknowledged by some of 
the most prominent and influential 
of those who, before the declaration of 
war, were exhausting the language of 
detraction against him. It is permis- 
sible to observe that, in view of their 
present testimony, we must allow for a 
wide margin of error in their earlier 
judgments. At all events, their change 
of view and tone is a striking piece of 
evidence: perhaps the most striking 
that could be cited in proof of the 
contention that the President, all 
along, has had the right measure ‘of 
the American people; that he could 
not have carried them with him by 
any other course than the one he has 
followed, or at any earlier stage have 
brought about the decision for which 
his former antagonists are now pour- 
ing laudations upon him. Moreover, 
it is perfectly certain that, fiercely 
as Mr. Wilson was attacked for his 
excessive caution and patience, be- 
tween the sinking of the Lusitania 
and the proclamation of unlimited 
submarine warfare, with the great 
mass of the American people his 
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position is immensely stronger today 
by reason of that very policy. 

I come now to the question which, 
beyond all others, must exercise the 
mind of the Allied peoples: What is 
the actual position of America in the 
war, and, assuming that the just and 
satisfying peace is unattainable this 
year, what are the aims towards which 
the military and industrial might of 
America will be directed? It cannot 
have escaped the observant reader 
that certain writers in the English 
Press, arguing in part from the new 
severity with which the neutrals 
are being treated by enactment at 
Washington, draw the conclusion that 
the addition of American strength to 
the Allies means the prosecution of the 
war, if necessary for years longer, to 
the one end of a penal and frankly 
imperialistic peace. Is it possible 
that the people of England and 
America stand in need of any con- 
tradiction of this impossible inference? 
Surely not. President Wilson has 
made his own purpose and ideal over- 
whelmingly clear. In the speech of 
April 2d, foreseeing that the declara- 
tion of a state of war would seem to 
conflict with his earlier utterances, he 
said: “My own thought has not been 
driven from its habitual and normal 
course by the unhappy events of the 
last two months, and I do not believe 
that the thought of the nation has been 
altered or clouded by them.” He 
was demonstrably right. On two 
important occasions recently Mr. Lloyd 
George has reminded his countrymen 
that America has never yet made war 
except in the cause of freedom; and 
if in this unlimited clash of forces and 
ideas and systems there is any one 
thing above dispute, it is that no 
President and no combination of 
interests could ever be strong enough 
to keep the American people organized 
and armed for a conflict having any 
other aims than those stated again and 





again by Mr. Wilson. In the address 
to the Senate on January 22d, which, 
it may be, posterity will rank higher 
than all other utterances of our time, 
the President said :— 


Is the present war a struggle for a 
just and secure peace, or only for a 
new balance of power? If it be only a 
struggle for a new balance of power, 
who will guarantee, who can guarantee, 
the stable equilibrium of the new 
arrangement? Only a tranquil Europe 
can be a stable Europe. There must 
be not only a balance of power, but a 
community of power; not organized 
rivalries, but an organized common 
peace. 


And again, in the war-declaration 
speech of April 2d:— 


We have no selfish ends to serve. 
We desire no conquest, no dominion. 
We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no material compensation for the 
sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satis- 
fied when those rights have been made 
as secure as the faith and the freedom 
of nations can make them. 


Between the dates of these two 
speeches occurred the most pregnant 
event of the age—the Russian Revolu- 
tion. In considering the policy of the 
United States we should never allow 
ourselves to forget that but for the 
popular triumph in Russia Mr. Wilson 
would not have been able to make his 
declaration, or to command the Houses 
of Congress. Every attempt to end 
the neutrality of the United States 
would have been broken against the 
overwhelming hostility of millions of 
new Americans to the old Russian 
despotism. The change in Russia 


made possible the entry of America 
into the war; and those are surely 
right who hold that an alliance thus 
buttressed on East and West can in the 
end result in nothing less than the 
fulfilment of President Wilson’s vision: 
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“a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.”’ 
We shall do well to recognize, and 
keep continually in mind, the almost 
illimitable significance of the new 
alliance, which barely six months ago 
was unimaginable. It cannot be 
denied that many hopes were chilled 
by the American message to the 
Russian people, for Mr. Wilson’s 
careful sentences missed the large and 
splendid note which he alone among 
living rulers has the power to sound. 
We must suppose that there were 
diplomatic influences governing his 
mode of expression on that occasion. 
If that is so, the fact is to be regretted. 
Mr. Wilson is greatest when he speaks 
as the unmuzzled representative of a 
great republic that will one day be a 
great democracy. But the message 
of May 18th, though pitched in a 
lower key than the presidential 
speeches which had previously done 
their part in the inspiration of the 
Russian people, contained an unquali- 
fied restatement of America’s principle 
and purpose in the war; and towards 
that purpose, Mr. Wilson added, 
“every feature of the settlement that 
concludes this war must be conceived 
and executed.”’ In a word: the fear 
of a ‘‘German peace’”’ is at an end; the 
goal we shall attain is a peace of the 
peoples made certain by Russia and the 
United States. 

The future of Anglo-American re- 
lations is a subject of the greatest 
moment, and, obviously, it is far too 
large and many-sided to be treated in 
a concluding paragraph. Intelligent 
people on both sides of the Atlantic 
are today rejoicing in the assurance 
that the past, with its mutual misun- 
derstanding and exasperation, is done 
with. England and America have at 
last come together. But no English- 
man can travel through any consider~ 
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able section of the United States with- 
out being made aware that old quarrels 
are not yet forgotten, and that there 
still persists throughout the country a 
disquieting amount of the traditional 
anti-British feeling. We make a mis- 
take if we assume that it is all, or 
nearly all, due to the Germans and the 
irreconcilable Irish, important and 
powerful as these two influences are. 
German propaganda would, in any 
ease, have empioyed every available 
means of damaging our cause; but have 
we sufficiently considered how it is that, 
while failing hopelessly to turn the 
judgment of America upon the great 
issues of the war, it has found it a 
comparatively easy task to exacer- 
bate anti-British feeling? The plain 
truth is that the agents of Germany 
have been continuously helped by 
our own policy and behavior. It 
would, for example, be a_ serious 
mistake to imagine that the failure to 
reach an Irish settlement in 1914 and 
the methods followed in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion had an effect 
only upon the Irish in America. That 
is emphatically not so. Wherever he 
goes in the United States the English- 
man hears, and as often as not from the 
most earnest friends of his own country, 
a lament over the lost opportunities of 
1914 and the harshness of 1916. 
Americans, I know, are not well in- 
formed about the actual and persistent 
difficulty of Ireland. They habitually 
conceive the problem as a simple sum 
in federation, presenting fewer difficul- 
ties than the fathers of the Republic 
overcame in 1789, and they are 
mostly in the dark as to the forces 
which wrecked the Home Rule com- 
promise. This ignorance is in part our 
fault; in part it is the political legacy 
of Irish America. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. England will never 
be within sight of a full understanding 
with America until she has either 
discovered or accepted a settlement 
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of Ireland which shall conquer by its 
inherent justice and generosity. And 
in his heart and conscience every 
decent Englishman knows that so 
long as the great historic injustice is 
unredeemed, his country will lie under 
the just condemnation of the larger 
portion of the English-speaking race. 

And for the rest, when we are 
thinking of the reasons which keep us 
from sharing in the sympathy of 
America in the overflowing measure 
that is accorded to France and the 
new Russia, let us be candid enough 
to admit that, for the most part, they 
are of our own making. The un- 
happy resolutions of the Paris Eco- 
nomic Conference have during the past 
few months been dissolved by irresist- 
ible forces, but it would be impossible 
to estimate the harm they wrought to 
the cause of the Allies so long as they 
were put forward and discussed as the 
agreed basis of international trade 
after the peace. So also with the 
Black List and those other dealings 
with neutral firms and neutral shipping 
which the altered status of the United 
States has now modified in a radical 
fashion. Others still have not been 
modified at all by or since the entry of 
the United States into the company 
of the Allies. The cable censorship is 
unchanged in principle, though greatly 
improved in working since the earlier 
stage. The postal censorship con- 
tinues to hamper the interchange of 
news, of thought, and of sympathy 
between Americans and English; and 
still our embargo upon German and 
Austrian newspapers shuts off every 
American editor and man of affairs 
from contact with the organs of 
Central European opinion. Add to 
these potent aids to misunderstanding 
the unfortunate circumstance that 
the official and semi-official work of 
England in the United States is too 
often given into the hands of men 
who represent or illustrate precisely 
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those traditions and modes of behavior 

which commend us least to the mind 

of the West—to the Canadian temper 

equally with the American—and we 

have more than enough to explain 

the fact that is deplored with equal 
The Contemporary Review. 
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sincerity by both sides. Professor 
Gilbert Murray proposes the simplest 
of imaginable remedies: Let us speak 
the truth and keep our tempers. 
That is a faithful saying and worthy 


of all acceptation. 
S. K. Ratcliffe. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ten weeks later the same little boy 
stood on Westhampton platform. He 
had grown a little, and he looked 
healthier, otherwise the physical change 
was small. The spiritual change was 
almost undefinable, but to the mother’s 
‘ eyes it was instantly apparent imso- 
much that she kissed her son a little 
shyly. 

Stevenson, in one of his essays, has 
described the change that comes over 
a puppy when he acquires the sophis- 
ticated code of mature doghood. Is 
not this comparable to the change in a 
boy after his initiation into school 
life? The agony of the first parting 
has done its work, but in self-defense 
the child’s spirit puts on an armor of 
convention. The wound of separation 
has healed, but left an ugly scar. 

Laurence greeted his mother and 
Rosa politely, but not effusively. 

“T’d better find my box,” he said. 
He strode away, but returned presently. 

“There’s such a crowd, I’d better 
wait,’’ he remarked. His face bright- 
ened suddenly. “Do you see that 
fellow, mother, that one«with a blue 
and white hat-band—that’s Mathesson, 
captain of our junior eleven; he’s in 
my house, the best man we have.” 

Christina looked at a little sandy- 
haired boy who stood talking to 
another boy, then she glanced at her 
son’s face, which showed an awed 
admiration. He was of another world 
now and she, poor Christina, did not 


know its shibboleth and feared to 
speak lest she should betray herself. 

“T’ll get my box now,’’ Laurence 
remarked, and hurried off. 

“‘We’re going to have a cab,” said 
Christina, when he returned, ‘for a 
treat.” 

Laurence sniffed. 

“What a stuffy old cab. They do 
need rousing up at Westhampton!” 
said he. Then his glance fell upon 
Rosa, blissfully enjoying the drive. 

“Hullo, kid, how are you?” he 
asked. 

Rosa looked indignant. 

“T’m not a kid,” she answered. 

‘‘What are you then? Little goat?” 

Laurence smiled indulgently at his 
own joke. He did not look at his 
mother. He felt strangely shy and 
constrained. Although he had counted 
the days till this day of homecoming, 
it was vaguely disappointing. The 
transition from the school world to the 
home world was too violent; he wanted 
to readjust himself. He knew, too, 
that something was expected of him. 
For the first time he realized that men 
and women have a different code, that 
men have to meet this wistful desire 
for response in their womenkind. He 
felt that he, like others of his sex, had 
no response ready. 

The house too seemed different, 
rather shabby, a little smaller than 
his memory of it and curiously old- 
fashioned. He greeted Theresa politely 
and went into the dining-room, where 
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tea was laid. He felt a certain en- 
thusiasm kindling when he beheld 
cake and jam and biscuits. There 
was a flat parcel on his plate, but he 
felt too shy to look at it. Some devil 
urged him to ignore it, though Rosa 
was looking conscious and excited as 
his glance strayed from it to her 
face. But he put his hands in his 
pockets and strolled to the window. 
Rosa’s face fell. She was conscious 
of the sensation called a wet blan- 
ket. Her ardent expectation was 
damped. 

“T’ll go into the garden till 
tea’s ready,’ said Laurence. He 
strolled out and became engaged 
in conversation with Jack Brown 
across the wall. 

Rosa felt a strange new comfort 
in her mother. ‘I don’t think Laurence 
saw that parcel,’’ she suggested; ‘‘he 
doesn’t guess it’s a paint-box, does he, 
mother, and that I got it with my 
penny?”’ 

Christina checked a sigh. 

“No, he will be surprised, darling,” 
she murmured. 

But Laurence, when at last he did 
open the parcel, showed scant surprise. 

‘“‘Who got this?” he asked. ‘‘What a 
rum little box of paints. Thanks 
awfully, Rosa, but you’d better use it, 
hadn’t you? I’ve got a shilling box 
I bought with Uncle Edmund’s 
money.” 

He pushed the penny box aside, 
knowing that the same little devil of 
contrariety urged him thereto. He 
had not much to say at tea, and his 
womenkind did not know the conven- 
tional questions to ask. Their own 
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little flow of home gossip seemed rather 
trivial now. 

“T’m going over to the Browns,”’ 
Laurence announced after tea, and he 
disappeared. 

Christina sat down to her sewing. 

“You go with Laurence, Rosa dear,”’ 
she suggested; but Rosa lingered near 
her chair. 

“T want to stay with you, mother,” 
she said slowly, and her face was 
troubled. “I like talking to you, 
mother.” 

“Do you, my pet? Then do stay 
with me,’’ Christina answered, with a 
warm surge of gratitude at her heart. 

In spite of Rosa’s assertion that she 
liked talking, both mother and daugh- 
ter were silent for a time. There was 
between them the bond of disappoint- 
ment to which neither would have 
referred for the world, but they were 
faintly conscious that it drew them 
together. This was “a man’s way,” 
which they must bear cheerfully, 
because no doubt every woman has 
borne it since Eve, who suffered her 
grievous disillusion as to Adam’s 
magnanimity without rebuke. Most 
women are conscious of this sex free- 
masonry. Kosa felt it for the first 
time. She leaned against her mother’s 
chair, comforted by the kindly presence. 

“TI think,” she said, ‘‘I’ll give that 
paint-box to Jack Brown; I believe 
he'd like it. 

From the garden came the sound of 
a boy’s voice, a little boastful but very 
happy. 

“Oh! yes; I can show you how to 
bowl like Clegg, a man in my house. 
Look here . . .”” 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 
It was Easter Eve. Good Friday, 
as it so often is, had been sunny and 
calm and Saturday had dawned bright. 


* The radiance of early spring seemed 
Livine Aaz, Vou. VII, No. 354. 


to reflect the spirit of the day, the 
dawn of hope after the long fast; 
spring was emerging out of winter as 
the joy of Easter was crowning the 
sorrow of Good Friday. There was 
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the delicate beauty of an English 
April; the pear trees wore veils of 
white, the chestnuts hung little green 
gloves from every bough, but most 
of the trees were only in promise of 
leaf. Yet even among the bare trees 
there was the flush of color, shades of 
crimson found by the sun, umber and 
sienna tints; all the little modest 
beauties of catkin and bud were 
there for those who would see. It 
was the month of bird song and flower 
scent. In the suburban district of 
Westhampton, where Dale Road was 
situated, the thrushes held a tourna- 
ment of song, and the blackbirds, 
laziest and finest of troubadours, gave 
forth their songs to the sunset and the 
evening star. 

Christina was sitting at her bedroom 
window, looking out at this glad spring 
world. Now that her children were 
grown up, she sat often upstairs, half 
fearful lest, in the small house, her 


presence should be some restraint on 
the effervescence of younger spirits. 
Being elderly herself, she had come 
to believe that the young were full of 


gaiety. It had been the convention 
of her day to think so, for she had 
grown up in a generation less solemnly 
aware of life’s problems. 

In reality her children, left to 
themselves, fell often into some dis- 
cussion that they considered would 
only distress their mother. With 
worried faces they argued out problems 
of life and of religion. Her foot 
on the stair was the signal for some 
cheerful subject and for smiling looks. 
When she left them to be merry, they 
gave themselves whole-heartedly to 
ethics, the debated ethics of the early 
twentieth century. Laurence, who 
was twenty-six, would uphold the case 
for suicide, and Rosa, barely twenty- 
two, would ponder the statistics of 
infant mortality. But loyally these 
two, who were the product of Edward- 
ian and Georgian education, guarded 
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their Victorian mother. ‘‘Don’t you 
bother your head, darling,” they 
would say if she seemed concerned 
about the problems of the day. 

“Mother,” her first-born often de- 
clared, as he kissed the gray head, 
“‘you’ve just got to sit still and be 
looked after by Rosa and me. That’s 
your part.” 

In spite of this assurance, Christina 
longed to guard them, to pet them, to 
shield them from even the breezes of 
life. Sometimes on her knees she 
besought God to care for them with 
an ardor like her own. She found it 
almost impossible to credit the Al- 
mighty with a thoughtful devotion 
equal to hers, or with an understand- 
ing of the delicate shades of her 
children’s character. At other times 
she pored over her bank book and her 
accounts, wondering how her children 
would manage if she died. 

On this Easter Eve, she tried to tune 
her thoughts to a preparation for the 
coming Sunday. 

She had not sounded the depths of 
devotion, nor climbed to the heights 
of aspiration, but she followed a 
certain code with loyalty. Her rector 
spoke of her as ‘‘a very good Church- 
woman.” She was regularly at Church 
every Sunday, generally twice in the 
day. She upheld every parish cause 
loyally, visited the poor, supported 
missions, helped at sales. If still 
there were one thing lacking it would 
have been hard to name it. 

Now, as she sat at the window, a 
devotional bogk on her knee, her 
thoughts left their pious train and 
wandered vaguely forth. The spring 
afternoon, for all its beauty of light 
and stirring life and bird song, filled 
her with sadness. As she looked across 
at the wide view, the town in the valley, 
the distant hills beyond, she felt con- 
scious of her gradually failing powers. 
She was elderly; the spring roused no 
response in her, or only the response 
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of regret. Its lure was like a melody 
of long ago, recalling vanished days. 

Her thoughts went to those who 
had loved her in the past, those to 
whom she had been young and pretty 
and beloved—her parents, how per- 
fectly she had learned to value them; 
her husband, that kind, faithful com- 
panion, with whom she had never been 
in love, but who had grown so dear 
in eleven years of married life; her 
baby boy, who seemed still her baby, 
a little shadow-form that lay on her 
breast. Somehow her dead seemed to 
belong to her more than her living— 
the vigorous young man and woman, 
whose future must bear them farther 
and farther from her as others claimed 
them. 

Christina was generally too much 
absorbed in little daily duties and in 
her strong maternal interests to in- 
dulge these introspective thoughts. 
But something had led her on to this 
self-scrutiny. She was often, perhaps 


unconsciously, a little lonely. Except 
Theresa, her faithful Irish maid, and 
Mrs. Brown, her neighbor, she had no 


companion of her own age. She had 
many acquaintances, but she was too 
old to make many friends. Her 
children and their companions thought 
the thoughts and followed the fashions 
of their own day. The Shibboleth had 
changed since her youth. Wisely she 
did not try to modernize her mind, 
which had been formed in another 
mould; wisely too, she did not declare 
that the present generation thought 
wrongly or that they were doomed to 
change. She kept to herself the knowl- 
edge that their children too would 
leave them a stage behind, a little 
breathless, a little bewildered in the 
race. 

She got up to arrange her hair and 
to put some white lace about her neck. 
She had worn black since her hus- 
band’s death, and for her loss of 
youth she tried to atone by a fas- 
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tidious precision in all she wore. In 
her girlhood she had been pretty, 
and, at those rare times when she 
considered herself, it was with regret 
for the delicate color that had faded, 
the hair that had grown thin, and, 
more than all, for the slight supple 
figure that had grown decidedly stout. 
She felt as she looked at her own re- 
flection in the glass that the physical 
had far exceeded the mental change. 
Essentially she was, so it seemed to her, 
as she had been, but somehow the 
body had grown old, while the spirit 
remained young. Many things had 
become an effort to her. She could 
not walk as far as she had done; 
the stairs were burdensome; heat and 
cold affected her more; her sight was 
less good. She had had her day, and 
it grieved her to think that somehow 
she had failed to recognize the day 
when it was there. So much of youth 
is spent in anticipation rather than in 
realization. 

For her children she longed still to 
be pretty and active and alert. She 
had an almost morbid fear of clouding 
their present or burdening their future. 
Every time she knelt to pray she 
braced herself to meet the sacrifices 
of motherhood; that abdication when 
her son should give the throne of his 
heart to another, and her daughter 
go forth to a new home and to another 
guardian. She had met the trouble a 
hundred times in spirit; she made 
her abdication every time a pretty 
girl or an attractive man came to the 
house. Already her plans were made, 
the retirement to some quiet cottage, 
where she could live on as little as 
possible. Perhaps Theresa would come 
to look after her, unless her daughter 
needed the good woman, when of 
course she must go. Both the children 
would beg her to live with them; in- 
deed, it was a fierce subject of argu- 
ment even now, as to who should 
have her. She never doubted their 
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love; for a modern family they were 
exceptionally united, but she knew 
that she should be firm when the time 
came. They must have their homes to 
themselves. 

She apprenticed herself to solitude 
by hours spent in this room, that had 
been so sanctified to her by birth and 
death. Her character was apparent 
in it; there was so little of luxury or 
self-indulgence, so much of motherly 
devotion. Over the prayer desk was 
a Raphael Madonna, and near it a 
little faded photograph of her husband; 
a photograph of his grave hung below 
it. 

On her walls were other photographs, 
many of her brothers and parents and 
of her children at every age; family 
groups grown grotesquely old-fashioned 
with changes of time, but always her 


children—their likenesses, their first 
drawings, their certificates, their 
schools. A passion of motherhood 


was revealed everywhere. It was no 
wonder if her friends said of Christina 
that she lived in her children. 

She looked at her watch and saw 
that it was nearly half-past four, the 
hour of afternoon tea. She must go 
down and see that the fire was bright, 
and all in order for her son, if he were 
at home, and for her daughter and the 
friend, Hermione Foster, who was 
staying with them. About Hermione 
clung many of Christina’s dreams. 
She was the only woman who would 
have been truly welcome as daughter- 
in-law, and it is likely that the con- 
stant invitation sent to this favored 
friend was part of a deep plan that 
the mother had laid for her son’s 
good. 

Christina went downstairs and into 
the little dining-room where tea was 
laid. The only occupant of the room 
was Hermione. She was sitting near 
the open window with the household 
fox-terrier on her knee. Christina 
smiled. It always gave her pleasure 
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to see the girl; her very attitude, the 
careless attitude of a lithe alert body, 
spoke of health and strength. 
Hermione rose, still holding the dog. 
“Oh! Mrs. Travis,’”’ she said, “how 
nice to see you—now we'll have tea.” 
She stood near the window, the 
sunshine caught in her fair hair, while 
Christina looked at her, wondering 
whether Atalanta or Boadicea were 
like this girl. Hermione was tall, 


strongly yet slenderly built, her figure 


was boyish. She had the fair hair and 
brilliant blue eyes of Teutonic people, 
with level black brows and black 
lashes. Her voice was rather deep. 

A year at a French school had not 
made her less unaffectedly British. 
She excelled at all games, notably at 
cricket and hockey. She had never. 
been known to tell a lie, repeat an 
unkind story, or betray a_ secret. 
Beyond that, not very much was 
known of her. She had a passion for 
animals, and was always a friend to 
the weak in a strong, rather rough-and- 
ready style. The comparative wealth 
of her parents seemed to deprive her 
of an outlet for the vigor that was in 
her. She seemed made for pioneering, 
but, tempted instead by artificial 
hardships, she went to Switzerland in 
the winter. 

It was rather to Christina’s surprise 
that the girl, whose parents were of a 
comfortably vague habit in religion, 
chose to submit to the more exacting 
discipline that is called High Church. 
But she rarely discussed religious 
subjects; one would have said that 
controversy bored her and that the 
spiritual realm was coldly unfamiliar 
to her. 

‘‘Where’s Rosa, my dear?” asked 
Christina. 

“Rosa is at church. She didn’t go 
this morning and she’ll have to wait a 
long time for her turn, and she’ll feel 
very annoyed that other people take 
so long to confess—she said she should.”’ 
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“Poor Rosa—she gets so nervous. 
And where’s Laurence?’’ 

“T don’t know. I think he’s sketch- 
ing something ~somewhere.” 

Christina went to the door to look 
out. She loved to see either of the 
children come in sight down the road. 
She did see her daughter Rosa, rather 
flushed and hurried. Rosa was pretty, 
and her face spoke eloquently of 
health and intelligence. She did 
everything vigorously, and her heels 
clicked along the asphalt as she 
came. 

‘“‘Well, mother, hereIam. I thought 
I’d never get out. What a mercy it is 
that’s over.” 

Rosa’ was not spiritually-minded. 
But she was intensely loyal to a code. 
She had accepted the code for some 
years now, after a Mission, and she 
never faltered init. It was, in its way, 
the strongest influence in her life, 
though it was an influence that she did 
not understand. 

She followed her mother to the little 
sitting-room, and the three women 
sat down to tea. Rosa was full of the 
small talk of the town, the doings of 
their neighbors the Browns, and plans 
for Easter Sunday. She felt the keen 
exhilaration of an unpleasant duty 
loyally performed. She went to con- 
fession much as a dog goes to its bath, 
in dejection and fear, and, like a dog, 
she came out clean and riotously gay. 
And her God was to her much as the 
dog’s master is, incomprehensible but 
worthy of love and obedience. The 
brief time of spiritual exercise did not 
leave much impression upon her, 
beyond that comfortable sense of duty 
done. When her brother Laurence 
came in, she was discussing the sub- 
scription dance that had been arranged 
for Easter week. 

Laurence looked round. 

‘“‘Where’s Mum?” he asked. 

“‘She’s just gone to the kitchen. The 
tea’s stewed—I hope you don’t mind,”’ 
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his sister answered, and then continued 
her discussion. 

“One must draw the line some- 
where,”’ she said emphatically. “I do 
think Lucilla Warwick Brown is too 
much. I don’t think our Browns 
should ask it.” 

Laurence took a large bite of cake, 
swallowed it and then asked slowly, 
‘‘Who said she wanted to come?” 

“Our Browns say it—that’s why it’s 
so awkward. She asked them if she 
could buy a ticket, and they’ve asked 
me. It’s dreadful because she’s their 
cousin, but, for all that, nobody decent 
knows the Warwick Browns.” 

“So the girl has got to be damned 
for her parents? Beastly rough on her, 
I say.” 

Rosa flushed. She lost her temper 
easily, and her late confession, with 
its honest record of the besetting sin, 
had got pushed to the back of her mind. 

“Apart from her parents—it’s her- 
self,”” Rosa continued; ‘‘she was at 
the High Schoool, as you know, my 
last year, and I always thought her a 
little beast.” 

‘“My dear Rosa, I know your honest 
British prejudice condemned her at 
sight.” 

“That’s unfair, Laurence. Please 
don’t make me los? my temper just 
after . .. well, it’s not fair. I’d be 
sorry for the girl if she were decent. 


°I know it’s not her fault that her 


parents are divorced and shady and 
all that, but she’s a fast little cat 
herself.”’ 

“TI admire your charity! What sort 
of chance hds the girl had to be 
anything else?’’ 

Rosa’s round healthy face was crim- 
son now. ‘“‘I believe in free will if you 
don’t,” she said; ‘‘one needn’t be a 
sneak or a fast cat if one chooses not 
to.” 

“I suppose some young ass made 
eyes at her and you eall that fast. 
No doubt you girls boycotted her and 
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then wondered that she was thankful 
for any kindness.”’ 

“You just know nothing about it, 
Laurence. But you always did love 
taking the other side. How can you 
know if she’s fast or not. A woman 
knows another woman, doesn’t she, 
Hermione?” 

Hermione was tickling the terrier’s 
elbows and observing astrict neutrality. 

“Generally,’’ she said. 

“There! I bet Hermione would see 
through her. Besides, it’s not fair on 
the other people to ask a girl that 
nobody wants to know,” Rosa objected. 

“Precious Christian lot we shall be 
at this dance—a set of self-righteous 
sheep holding aloof from this wretched 
little goat. Have it you own way, 
Rosa; tell her that Miss Rosa Travis 
is a stickler for morals and objects to 
the contaminating presence of Miss 
Lucilla Warwick Brown.” 

“Hold hard, Laurence,” said Her- 
mione from the hearthrug. 

“Well, Hermione, it makes me 
sick.” 

“‘That’s Laurence all over,’ began 
Rosa vehemently, and then was 
abruptly silent as her mother came in. 

Laurence leaned back in his chair, 
caught Christina’s hand, and drew it 
round his neck. ‘What are you up 
to, Mum?” he asked, kissing her 
fingers, ‘‘baking cakes for Easter?’ 

His mother bent over him and 
kissed his hair. Hermione, looking 
at her, was struck by the ardor of 
affection in the face that Laurence 
could not see. Gratitude for his love, 
and fear of wearying him by demon- 
stration were visible in the look. 

‘“‘Were you sketching, dear?”’ 

“Yes, mother, the old mill.’’ 

“You didn’t catch cold?” 

“Oh! no.” 

Christina found what she wanted 
and left the room, and the argument 
went on with fresh zest. 

“You know mother doesn’t want to 


know the Warwick Browns,” declared 
Rosa, when the door closed. 

“No, perkaps not. But I’m certain 
mother wouldn’t visit*the sins of the 
father on a poor little wretch of a girl. 
Besides, mother is a Victorian. It’s 
not her fault. The Zeitgeist of her 
day was somewhat of a prude. It’s 
you who ought to know better.” 

“Toleration is just ruining the 
Empire,” said Rosa fiercely; ‘“‘it’s 
sloppy sentiment and not charity to 
countenance divorcee. According to 
Catholicism, Lucilla Warwick Brown 
is illegitimate.”’ 

“She may be—that’s not her fault.”’ 

“But you can’t know her and not 
know her people. If you love men like 
Mr. Warwick Brown, I don’t.’ 

Laurence sighed heavily and took 
refuge in an aggravating silence. 
Rosa, flushed and stormy, left the 
room with a slam of the door. 

‘Why do you rub her the wrong way, 
Laurence?” Hermione asked. 

“Oh! we’re not quarreling, it’s just a 
little family discussion. I see her 
point, but she fires up so soon. And 
anyway, when you consider heredity 
and environment, what chance has the 
Warwick Brown girl—a divorced father 
and a mother who caused the divorce? 
You people with your free-will notions 
don’trealize what that girl has to fight.” 

“Still, Laurence, there is a choice— 
you know it. What makes people 
sacrifice themselves for causes, mere 
ideas, if there is not the power to 
choose outside one’s own interest?” 

“Then you wouldn’t ask the girl, 
or let her come to the dance next 
week?” 

“T’d ask your mother.”’ 

“Mother is an angel, but she’s a 
Victorian angel.’ 

“Still, she’s wise.” 

‘Very well! You and Rosa ask her.” 

Hermione stood up and shook her 
skirt. 

‘‘Let’s wrestle, Laurence.’’ 
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“You'll beat me, you’re so beastly 
strong; besides, you're taller.” 

‘*Half an inch. Come on! You 
can’t get me over that seam in the 
carpet—try.” 

They wrestled for several minutes 
till with a mighty effort Laurence 
dragged the girl across the debated 
line. He had forgotten his temper in 
the fun of the encounter. He was 
never cross with Hermione. 

Christina, hearing their laughter in 
the kitchen, smiled to herself. If 
Laurence would but realize what a 
steady helpmate Hermione would be. 
Besides, she had money behind her. 
“At the dance—who knows?”’ thought 
the mother. Theresa looked up from 
the silver she was polishing. She 
had, as an Irish servant so often has, 
the perfect feudal sense. Her family 
was the family she served, its interests 
were hers, its joys, its sorrows were 
her own. She knew the mind of her 
mistress by heart, yet with perfect 
discretion she never invited confidence, 
but, as a good servant will, she received 
it none the less. 

“Oh! Theresa, I wish——’ began 
Christina with a smile. 

The servant rubbed the plated tray 
with a will. 

‘Please God, ma’am, some day—— 

‘Men are so foolish.” 

“They ere so, God help them. May- 
be, ma’am, a word from yourself 
would just help things.”’ 

“That’s not safe, Theresa.” 

She broke off, for Hermione was in 
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the hall, putting on her hat and 
coat. 

“I’m taking Toby for a run,” she 
called as she went out, but Laurence 
did not follow her. He was absorbed 
in his drawing when Rosa, rather red 
and stiff, came into the room. 

“Laurence,’”’ she said, breathlessly, 
“T beg your pardon. I lost my temper 
just now, and I was mean to tell you 
those things about Lucilla, and per- 
haps I wasn’t quite truthful in saying 
she was fast—anyway, I was in a rage 
and didn’t know what I was saying.”’ 

Laurence, who rather enjoyed dis- 
putes with his sister, was profoundly 
embarrassed by her repentance. Her 
acute attacks of conscientiousness at 
once shamed and confused him. 

“Oh! all right,” he mumbled, “I 
was quite as bad as you, don’t let’s 
sing Misereres about it. Socially 
you’re right, I daresay. Suppose we 
ask the mater.”’ 

‘Very well.” 

Rosa retired to the kitchen and laid 
the case before her mother. 

Christina, as she rolled out her 
pastry, considered it gravely. 

“T think you must let her have a 
ticket,” she said. ‘‘We have a right to 
object to her parents, but the girl 
herself is only to be pitied, and as 
she’s a cousin of our friends we may 
have to see more of her. As Laurence 
says, if the girl hasn’t high notions of 
honor one can’t wonder. You’d 
better run in next door, dear, and 
give them the ticket for her.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Busy people who do not wish to be 
troubled with investigations into sub- 
jects lying outside their present 
scope can hardly help being aware 
that certain phenomena are being 
asserted and discussed, which are 


received with more or less legitimate 
scepticism by the scientific world. It 
has been so with many discoveries 
and novelties. It seems to represent 
an inevitable stage in the process of 
assimilation by the human race. And 
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though the fact that strange asser- 
tions meet with a hostile reception 
certainly cannot be claimed as evidence 
in their favor, it cannot, on the other 
hand, be regarded as conclusive against 
them. 

Knowing, as I do, that discussion 
about certain things is going on, it 
seems to me desirable to show that 
they are not so entirely detached 
from present knowledge as may at 
first appear, and that they need not 
land us in superstition, any more than 
other facts -which at first seemed 
extraordinary but were subsequently 
found to be perfectly natural. The 
lever of custom, use and wont, is 
often the strongest influence that can 
be brought to bear in favor of a given 
proposition. We have grown accus- 
tomed to a quantity of things which 
we do not really understand,—from 
the falling of a stone, to the formation 
and activity of a human body. 

I have myself studied what are 
sometimes called ‘occult’? subjects 
so long that I have grown accustomed 
to them, and it may assist students 
to realize more clearly the reasonable 
way in which these things appeal to 
me if I reproduce the substance of a 
paper which I read and amplified to a 
Discussion Society in Liverpool, called 
the Philalethians, in 1892—a quarter 
of a century ago—but which was not 
written for publication or ever pub- 
lished, and add the comments of my 
present thought. 

The principal difficulty in intro- 
ducing the subject of psychical re- 
search is to know whether to discuss 
evidence for facts, or whether to 
assume the facts provisionally and 
discuss their possible explanation. For 
myself I rather doubt whether actual 
evidence can be profitably discussed. 
All serious evidence requires study, 
and after such study it will by each 
person be felt either sufficient or in- 
sufficient to establish for him a reason- 
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able probability in favor of the facts. 
The amount and kind of evidence 
necessary must depend largely upon 
the previous training of the individual, 
and no amount of mere argument apart 
from facts is likely to have much 
effect. 

To some, no evidence whatever 
would suffice to establish certain 
things of the impossibility or absurdity 
of which they feel a priori assured. 
Others may feel that some conceivable 
evidence might be satisfactory; but 
if they try to formulate such evidence, 
and if in the process of time that 
required evidence is forthcoming, they 
will probably still feel the intrusion 
of some flaw; they would like some- 
thing still more decided; and so on 
ad infinitum. This, I believe, is a not 
infrequent habit of mind; and I 
think it not unreasonable, up to a 
point. 

A minority, however, will probably 
decline to look seriously at any evi- 
dence in support of novel facts out of 
their own beat and for which they 
feel no sympathy. And this group 
may contain philosophic thinkers of a 
reasonably sceptical turn of mind. 
Their scepticism and hesitancy indeed 
are liable to reach beyond byways 
which are recent and crude, lanes 
‘“unadopted”’ so to speak;* and extend 
to some of the paved and lighted high- 
ways, the thoroughfares of recognized 
branches of science. 

When a physicist explains the 
motion of scraps of camphor on clean 
water as due to tension in a molecular 
surface-film of specified thickness, 
when he calculates the sizes of atoms 
and says that there are as many mole- 
cules in a teacupful of water as there 
are teacupsful in the whole Atlantic 
Ocean, when he estimates. the age of 
the earth or the duration of the sun, 

*Privately owned roads not yet taken over 
by the Corporation, and frequently in a bad 


state of repair, are in Liverpool labeled ‘‘un- 
adopted’’: a tacit apology for their condition. 
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when he explains light as due to an 
electrical vibration or magnetic tremor 
in an omnipresent insensible medium 
—the ether, at the rate of five hundred 
million million quivers every second 
(five hundred times as many as the 
number of farthings in the recent war 
loan); the average philosophic thinker 
and ordinarily educated man probably 
only half, or less than half, believes 
him. Explanations which are lucid to 
the physicist, and fill him with a sense 
of insight and inspiration, are probably 
to those who have not gone through 
the same training a dull collocation of 
words with an intolerable deal of 
guesswork to a modicum of truth. 
The same may be said about many 
of the regular processes asserted to be 


occurring in our bodies by the physi- . 


ologist. Outsiders only a quarter 
understand, and only one-eighth be- 
lieve, the doctrines of science. Why 
should they believe? Their belief or 
disbelief makes no earthly difference. 
It leaves everything precisely as it 
was. If they think they believe, it 
probably only means that they are 
willing to put themselves in the 
attitude of a learner and take asser- 
tions for granted. A usefully critical 
attitude implies considérable interest 
in the subject, as well as aptitude and 
leisure for pursuing it. The bulk of 
the human race ean never have apti- 


tude or leisure for pursuing intricacies, 


If they are to believe, their belief 
must be born with them, or must have 
been acquired in infancy or gained 
unconsciously from their fellows. I 
doubt if mankind at large is ever 
converted by argument. 

The human race has ceased to be 
Ptolemaic and has become Coperni- 
can (to take the hackneyed illustra- 
tion); but the change has been 
accomplished not by the conversion, 
but by the replacement, of individuals. 

The Society for Psychical Research, 
however, is not representative of the 
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majority of the human race in these 
respects: it has definitely realized, 
from the first, the need for laborious 
and careful inquiry. Anyone suffi- 
ciently interested in abnormal and 
experimental psychology to study the 
evidence for an obscure class of facts 
will find plenty of material in the 
literature of the subject, and will find 
it accompanied by judicious sifting in 
the publications of that Society. 

It would be absurd for me to adduce 
detached fragments of that evidence: 
it must be dealt with comprehensively 
and as a whole, but I may briefly 
summarize those facts to which the 
process of time has constrained my 
own self to accord a_ respectable 
measure of credence. 

1st, Then, I hold it proved by direct 
experiment that ideas aroused in one 
person can be faintly perceived and 
described by some other sufficiently 
sensitive or attuned person in the 
neighborhood, without any ordinary 
known process of communication. 

(The latest first-hand testimony to 
this kind of thought transference is 
given in Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
Presidential Address to the S. P. R., 
reported in its Proceedings for Decem- 
ber, 1916; and the whole account is 
of much interest. ) 

2d, That between persons at a dis- 
tance also this apparent sympathetic 
link may exist, so that a strong 
emotion or other appropriate dis- 
turbance in the mind of one person 
may repeat itself more faintly in the 
perception of another previously re- 
lated or specially qualified individual, 
even though separated by thousands 
of miles. 

(A two-volume book, ‘Phantasms 
of the Living,’’ contains scores of well- 
evidenced instances of this kind of 
telepathy.) 

3d, That during natural sleep, or at 
least somnolence, the sensitiveness to 
telepathic impressions is rather higher 








than when the cerebral hemispheres are 
in full action. 

(Dreams and half-waking visions 
are familiar enough. Occasionally, 
though rarely, they are veridical, 
i. e., truth-telling, or in correspond- 
ence with some event going on at a 
distance.) 

4th, That, either by varying the 
blood supply of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres or otherwise, a person may be 
brought into a dreamlike or somnam- 
bulic condition in which he is pecul- 
iarly susceptible to suggestions made 
to him, even though these be absurd 
or repellent. 

(The hypnotic state can be pro- 
duced even in animals, though doubt- 
fully in idiots and feeble-minded 
persons. ) 

5th, That this susceptibility to 
suggestion in the hypnotic state is not 
limited to suggestions received through 
ordinary sense organs, but extends also 
to those made by the telepathic 
processes labeled 1 and 2 above. 

(Dr. Pierre Janet has testified to 
the fact of suggestion transmitted 
from a distance, as carefully observed 
by him among his patients. ) 

6th, That individuals ean place 
themselves in this sensitive condition 
without any operator (by staring into 
a glass globe, for instance), and that 
they may then receive impressions 
concerning facts and events normally 
unknown to them. 

(Mr. Andrew Lang has recorded 
many striking cases of this crystal 
vision, a faculty familiar to students 
of folklore and often associated with 
superstitious practices in the past.) 

7th, That exceptional kinds of 
epileptiform seizure, and some forms 
of more normal and less pathological 
trance, may occasionally leave a 


patient so thoroughly in the sensitive 
state that his organism reacts for a 
time as if under the control of a mind 
other than his own. 
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8th, That under these circumstances 
a so-called secondary personality some- 
times makes it appearance, for a 
longer or shorter time, and has a 
character entirely different from the 
person’s normal self. 

9th, That the secondary personality 
of the trance state is occasionally, for 
some reason or other, more lucid or 
clairvoyant than the normal self, as 
if it possessed some additional sense, 
some abnormal means of acquiring 
information. 

(The classical case of this kind in 
the ‘Annals’ of the Society for 
Psychical Research is that of Mrs. 
Piper, observed by them for a period 
of thirty years, and recorded in many 
volumes.) 

10th, With some reserve I am pre- 
pared to admit that the facts known 
to me render it more probable than 
not that occasionally the ‘minds 
other than their own” above spoken 
of, are not limited to those still asso- 
ciated with material bodies on this 
particular plaret. 

(The extension of telepathic in- 
fluence to the discarnate, 7. e., to those 
ordinarily designated “the dead,” is 
an extension requiring stringent exami- 
nation and rigorous criticism before 
it can be accepted.) 

Having made a list of the things 
which I have gradually been con- 
strained by experiment and observa- 
tion to accept as fairly established 
and true, I now propose to summarize 
a few facts which I am not yet pre- 
pared to accept, but for which there 
is much recorded evidence, some of 
it good enough to make the asserted 
facts worth formulating: 

A. That persons in the clairvoyant 
condition not only seem freed from 
the ordinary restrictions of space, but 
appear incompletely hampered by the 
limitations of time; so *%:at not only 
distant but occasionally future events 
are caught a glimpse of. 
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(This is called traveling clairvoy- 
ance and prevision. ) 

B. That material bodies or particles 
may be moved, through the influence 
of mind or will, without what is 
ordinarily called contact, and under 
circumstances unfamiliar to us. 

(This is called telekinesis.) 

C. That material particles, under 
certain rare conditions, may be sub- 
jected to unconscious organizing or 
constructive power, and may be thus 
aggregated into the semblance of a 
person, who can move about and even 
speak for a short space of time. 

(This is called materialization, and 
save for the strongest evidence is quite 
incredible. ) 

D. That a fixed locality is capable 
of stimulating the sense perceptions of 
sufficiently sensitive persons in an 
unusual manner, so that an image or 
apparition is created in their minds 
and in some dim fashion apparently 
impressed upon their vision. 

(This is called haunting.) 

These last four statements I say 
I do not yet accept, though I am 
aware of a considerable body of evi- 
dence in their favor. With me at 
present, however, it is not (or was 
not in 1892) first-hand, and even 
now these phenomena demand more 
study before they can be definitely 
formulated and accepted. 

Now the special point that I want 
to bring forward concerning all these 
asserted phenomena is that the num- 
bered things are to some extent modifi- 
cations or varieties or extensions of 
processes already, as we say, ‘‘well 
known.” Take them seriatim: 

1. Thought transference between 
near people is common enough, but is 
usually accomplished by speech, 7. e., 
by physiological acoustic instruments, 
and by vibrations of air constituting a 
code which has to be laboriously 
learned. 

2. Something akin to mind-reading 
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or pseudo-telepathy across great dis- 
tances is usually accomplished by 
letter or telegram—again utilizing the 
code galled language. These distant 
methods of conducting correspondence 
might seem mysterious and evoke 
superstition in a savage. 

3. Veridical dreams may in some 
eases be attributed to telepathic sus- 
ceptibility of the dreamer. 

4. The hypnotic state, with en- 
hanced power of receiving and acting 
upon suggestion, may be passed with- 
out comment, as for some reason or 
other it is not now denied by the 
Medical Faculty, though in my youth 
it was by most people scouted as 
absurd. 

5. Hypnotic telepathy can be 
granted without difficulty as soon as 
telepathy itself is regarded as proven. 

6. Crystal gazing, and other forms 
of “automatism,” may be regarded 
as possibly something approaching 
very slight self-hypnotism, plus telep- 
athy. But this explanation is doubt- 
ful. The fact is well evidenced, 
however it be ultimately explained; 
though admittedly it seems to savor 
of superstition and to recall medisval 
practices. But that is characteristic 
of all these things, viz., that if true 
they cannot be really new to the 
human race; only they have never 
been properly studied, but have been 
relegated to the dust-heap, with results 
not conducive to cleanliness and 
respectability. 

7 and 8. Duplex personality, some- 
times called “possession,” is an exten- 
sion or invasion of simplex personality, 
and seems like a temporary abroga- 
tion of personal identity. 

9. Clairvoyance may possibly be 
an extension of sense perception: a 
central cell being somehow disturbed 
or influenced without stimulus of 
peripheral organ, and perhaps some- 
times by psychic rather than by 
physical means. But the subject is 
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obscure, and difficult to discriminate 
from telepathy. 

10. The presumed agency of dis- 
carnate minds contemplates a possible 
independence between mind and brain, 
so that the mind can persist as a con- 
tinuous real entity apart from the 
physical organism with which it had 
been associated; and it appears that 
in this condition it can still retain its 
occasional power of influencing, tele- 
pathically or otherwise, the minds of 
still incarnate persons. 

(The chief point at issue here is the 
nature of the linkage between mind 
and brain, about which there is a good 
deal to be said. Some of it is said in 
several of my books, “‘Life and Matter”’ 
among the rest.) 

Note also that something normal 
may be said even of the four less 
thoroughly established phenomena: 

A. Premonitions, if they ever go 
beyond reasonable or unconscious in- 
ference, apparently involve a notable 
step, viz., a modification of our idea 
of time. We may be forced to this— 
but not without resistance. 

B. Motion of matter by mind, with 
the aid of proper physiological mech- 
anism, is really of very frequent occur- 
rence, as when an arm is moved in 
accordance with will; for it can hardly 
be claimed that anything akin to 
“contact” exists between mind and 
body. If this is too obscure, it can 
be remembered that every architectural 
and engineering work is a result and 
illustration of the movement of matter 
at the behest of mind. The designer 
need not touch a-stone. 

C. Materializations, in one sense, 
are also very frequent,—as in the 
bodily structure of plants and animals, 
the shape of which in no way depends 
on the identity of the material particles 
composing them, thus differing toto 
celo from crystallization. 

D. Fixed local apparitions, if they 
occur, may correspond perhaps to an 
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action of matter on mind analogous to 
that exerted through a statue by an 
ancient sculptor, a painting by an old 
master, or a symphony by a deceased 
musician. But anything like explana- 
tion of this difficult and doubtful 
branch of the subject must await 
further study. Some cases of so-called 
haunting may have to be referred to 
head C, especially if the appearances 
are ever sufficiently objective to be 
photographed, which at present I find 
it extremely difficult to believe, know- 
ing how easily photographs may be 
faked by ingenious persons. 

Now the question arises, Can we 
of our “certain knowledge and mere 
motion” take a firm stand against 
anyone of these things, and decline 
to consider it, as we decline to con- 
sider propositions in a more familiar 
region of knowledge—claims about a 
flat earth, for instance, or perpetual 
motion. Without dogmatism, I am 
sure we cannot. Our knowledge in 
this region is insufficient. It is a 
puzzle how mind can act on matter 
at all; but it does, when we move a 
finger. It is a puzzle how foreign 


terrestrial particles can be agglomer- 


ated, from bread and beef and cab- 
bages, into the likeness of a human 
being, and remain so accreted, with 
incessant change of particles, for a 
period of seventy years or so; but 
they are. 

If you are willing to pass these 
things as facts, the slight variation or 
extension of them pressed on one’s 
credence by the urgency of observa- 
tion and experiment need not excite 
an unreasonable and unwholesome 
amount of resistance. Through the 
furnace of scepticism they must of 
course go. Nothing is worth believing 
that will not stand a separation of the 
dross from the pure metal; and a 
plentiful hammering out and straight- 
ening must follow afterwards. But it 
is one thing to subject an unlikely- 
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looking stone to chemical and me- 
chanical treatment; it is another, 
jubilantly and -confidently to assert 
that nothing so unlike aluminium or 
mercury as are their respective ores 
can possibly yield either of those 
metals. 

The first step to be taken in a new 
direction, the first chapter to be 
opened in this new volume of science, 
is Telepathy. If we grant telepathy, 
the main difficulty about apparitions 
of the living disappears. They can 
be provisionally explained as due to 
indirect and purely mental stimulus of 
the brain cells usually stimulated 
through the optic nerve. Apparitions 
of the dead must be either deferred 
telepathy, or must be telepathy under 
-head 10, or must be relegated to either 
C or D. 

To myself the steepest steps, among 
the better evidenced ones, are those 
numbered— 

9. Clairvoyance. 
10. Action of discarnate minds. 
A. Premonitions. 

The evidence for this last, 7. e., 
for the faculty of prevision, is singu- 
larly hard to disentangle from a 
simple consequence of a more perfect 
knowledge of the present. In other 
words, plenty of things that seem like 
premonitions or predictions may be 
really unconscious inference. That is 
why, in spite of so much evidence, I 
place it among the, to my mind, as 
yet unestablished things. . 

Here ends the substance of wha 
I said privately twenty-five years ago. 
I will add a few additional comments. 

The item which will generally excite 
most repugnance, in the above col- 
location of statements, is probably 
that where mind and brain are postu- 
lated as not inseparably and essentially 
or forever connected. It is too large 
a subject to enter upon here; but I 
must urge that on those who hold 
that a chemical process in a brain 
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does always and necessarily accom- 
pany every possible activity of mind 
or consciousness the burden of proof 
rests. 

That a chemico-physical process 
accompanies every manifestation or 
demonstration of mental activity here 
and now, may be considered proved by 
common experience. If the brain is 
injured, the power of expression is 
weakened; if the brain is destroyed, 
the whole power of expression or 
manifestation is lost. These are facts 
of common as well as of exact 
knowledge. 

They show that the brain is the 
necessary intermediary or instrument 
of connection between the psychical 
and:the physical states of being. For 
life or mind to manifest itself on this 
planet, a bodily organism is essential. 
But things like the Ether can exist 
without being directly manifest at all. 
Demonstration is one thing, existence 
is another. Discarnate mind and 
memory may exist without being able 
to display themselves to us who are 
only accessible through physical means. 

But if demonstration or manifesta- 
tion is impossible, how can we ever 
learn the facts about existence or 
non-existence of discarnate mind? We 
must learn about them indirectly, as 
we learn about the Ether; and, as in 
that case also, for the purpose of 
learning we must certainly make use 
of material instruments or a suitable 
organization. And here comes in a 
singular fact, namely, that though an 
individual brain is usually associated 
with one single personality, certain 
facts of multiple personality are known, 
which are suggestive of the utilization 
of a single organism by more than one 
mental control. That is at least the 
appearance; and the fact has a bear- 
ing on another set of observations, and 
may possibly elucidate the phenome- 
non of mediumship. A brain, let us 
say, is necessary for the expression 
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of a thought or the demonstration of a 
given mind among terrestrial surround- 
ings, but apparently the individual 
brain originally belonging to that 
particular mind is not the only one 
that can be utilized. What looks very 
much like vieariou. use of brain, turns 
out to be occasionally possible; and 
it appears as if evidence of persistent 
identity can be given, though with 
difficulty, through other than the old 
individual organism. 

This needs proof—yes, indeed, much 
proof,—facile belief in such a state- 
ment would be unreasonable. It is a 
statement that should only be made 
after long examination and careful 
scrutiny of evidence. There are many 
things about the interaction of mind 
and body that we as yet do not under- 
stand, consequently we are not in a 
position to dogmatize theoretically on 
the subject; we must very carefully 
examine facts, and see what is 
established and what is not. 

But, it will be said, how can mind 
act at all if it is discarnate? how can 
thoughts exist save in association with 
a brain? Well, I not only deny that 
the absolutely necessary connection 
between individual mind and _ in- 
dividual brain has been so thoroughly 
established that facts of a broader 
character cannot even be considered, 
I go further and deferentially deny 
that the universal concomitance be- 
tween mind and brain in general has 
been rigorously proved, even here 
and now. It is indeed vehemently 
asserted, and it is not at all improb- 
able. The assertion plus the proba- 
bility are supposed to do instead 
of proof. But they will not do in- 
stead of proof if trustworthy facts 
can be adduced to the contrary. 
Nor would the admitted present con- 
comitance necessarily involve a per- 
manent concomitance. 

The brain is manifestly a temporary 
aggregate of terrestrial particles, mostly 





water particles, and it lasts some 
seventy years or so, barring accidents. 
For that time a certain individual con- 
sciousness—the one that has uncon- 
sciously constructed it—makes use of 
it, and manifests itself to those other 
consciousnesses who happen at about 
the same time and place to have pro- 
vided themselves with similar means 
of communication. 

That is clear enough. But note this. 
Any assertion that because the brain 
is terrestrial and finite, therefore the 
individual consciousness is terrestrial 
and finite, and that the two necessarily 
begin and cease together, though it 
may conceivably be true, is perfectly 
gratuitous. If true it must be proved, 
and the proof will not be easy. Dis- 


carnate mind is a possibility which . 


must be faced. 

We are only accustomed to find mind 
associated with brain: we do not in 
the least understand the association. 
Nor have we any grounds for main- 
taining that nothing like mind can 
in any part of the universe exist 
without brain. 

Neither way is the proof or the 
argument complete; knowledge must 
be founded on a basis of definite 
experience, and theoretical assertions 
either way are perhaps equally gratui- 
tous. We must explore and be guided 
by facts. If the discarnate can ever 
be definitely proved to be communi- 
cating with us, and therefore proved 
to be still existing, then it becomes 
clear that mind can exist without 
the ordinary physiological organ’ to 
which our experience here and now 
has rendered us accustomed. 

We need not suppose that any mind 
ean actually commune with us—cer- 
tainly not with our conscious self— 
without in some way producing an 
impression on our brain; but if 
telepathy is a psychical or hyper- 
physical reality, we may suppose that 
a discarnate mind can operate on our 
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minds telepathically, and so influence 
or stimulate our sense perception. Or 
if we have not the faculty or recep- 
tivity ourselves, the impulse striving 
to get through may make use of some 
other more sensitive person’s organism, 
and, by operating on the mind or on 
the brain nerve and muscle mecha- 
nism of a medium, may enable us to 
receive messages at second hand. 
This is the kind of operation con- 
templated in mediumship, and is to 
my mind the most probable explana- 
tion of the series of facts narrated in 
my book “The Survival of Man,” 
and in my more recent book ‘“‘Ray- 
mond, or Life and Death.” It has 
been likened to the process by which 
we are accustomed to receive messages 
from inaccessible persons through the 
intervention or mediumship of a pair 
The Hibbert Journal. 


of uninterested telegraph operators 
who are provided with appliances 
concerning which neither they nor 
the people who employ them to trans- 
mit messages have more than the 
most superficial understanding. Making 
use of a process is very different from 
understanding it, else most of us 
would find it a hard matter to digest 
our food. 

The whole moral is contained in 
the advice, to all those who care to 
be students of the subject, patiently 
and critically to examine facts, and 
not be led into premature negation by 
prejudices born of mistaken and over- 
limited theory, or by any infallible 
certainty about our power of judging 
beforehand what is possible and what 
is impossible in this vast and complex 
universe. 

Oliver Lodge. 





ABOUT CONVERSATION. 


In a soft impeachment of Vien- 
nese society Madame Olga Novikoff 
deplores a conversation which was 
engrossed by ballets, sports, and per- 
sonalities. She would doubtless find 
some excuse for a like indictment of 
circles well outside the alien; but even 
as a public is accredited with the 
plays and the literature it deserves, 
so may anyone with discrimination 
and ambition, and a fair cook, con- 
trive to be surrounded by the dull or 
the illuminative, the wild or the tame, 
the free or the prescribed talkers. 

Every woman who speaks more 
than her fellows is flattered -by the 
suggestion that she should hold a 
salon. She is easily convinced of her 
fitness for the task, and persuaded 
that indiscretion is the better part of 
conversation. She will indulgently 
ignore the truth that it is quality and 
not quantity which should count in 
salon schemes, and she will be slow 


to recognize that her popular hotch- 
potch of thoughtless frivolity and 
empty quip might better hold sway 
in a saloon with mixed smoking and 
drinking as primary enticement, and 
smali talk encouraged to encroach 
audaciously into the small hours. 

There are in varied spheres many 
who are ready to declare that the art 
of conversation is dead, while there 
are no few others to hint significantly 
that some proficient can prove it yet 
alive. 

But people will say anything, even 
that letter-writing is a lost grace, 
and that the use of the telephone has 
killed romance, and that the sexes 
grow indifferent to each other. 

None of these calamities has over- 
taken us in London, where at least we 
talk as much and as well, love as often 
and as completely, write more and as 
usefully as our expansive predecessors 
in the pompous glories of the eighteenth 
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century, and we may proudly acknowl- 
edge ourselves too short of leisure to 
emulate the eloquence or compose the 
audience of a Dr. Johnson or a Mrs. 
Montagu. 

It can be acknowledged readily 
that style in language alters more 
completely than its excuse. ‘By my 
halidame! here trips a comely maid,” 
is translated without injury to its 
significance into ‘“That’s a_ pretty 
girl.” In different centers the senti- 
ment finds tongue in ‘Top hole!” or, 
on a lower stratum, “A bit of orl 
right’”’ may serve the same admiring 
purpose. It must be admitted that 
“Good-morrow”’ has more grace than 
“Hullo,” and it should be placed to 
our credit that the easy oath of former 
custom has fallen into desuetude. 
Every little world speaks its -own 
slang, but in all, blasphemy has grown 
less frequent, and the familiar call on 
the Almighty as  witness—‘‘God 
knows’’—is by general consent silenced 
with the facile irreverence of ‘I 
wish to God you would not do—so- 
and-so.”’ 

Amongst economics devised and 
revised, words have no well-considered 
place, and it is on suspicion that we 
stand more in need of the listener than 
of the orator; we lack readers more 
acutely than we miss authors, while 
the propagandist remains loud in the 
land, and the prophet, who is always 
with us, rubs shoulders with the 
ancient mariner, and the superficial 
observer talks to disorder with the 
quite serious, uninspired person of the 
normal tap-room intellect. All will 
oblige at any moment with views on 
the war and the House, yet stand little 
chance of a hearing for long; such 


impertinent interruptions may ‘come 
when a grievance against the Church, 
the State, or the Allies is proclaimed, 
and the pompous personage of no 
account will be reduced to an in- 
dignant silence by the always present 
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flippant member, who, knowing noth- 
ing, criticises everything. 

A passer-by from a foreign friendly 
shore complains: 

“‘In England your men seldom regard 
dinner-table conversation as of serious 
import, and, having been led by one 
of the entirely earnest outlook to an 
entirely earnest point of discussion, 
they will digress as promptly as 
courtesy may permit. An inviting 
gleam from a vagrant feminine eye will 
persuade your engaged philosopher to 
an immediate response upon the trivial 
note. You all prefer to be light.” 

Good news this, if true, and re- 
demption to be read in it for all too 
solemn sinners. 

Conversation must be divided into 
the general and the particular, and 
the confidences you would bestow 
upon the one other of your regard 
will inevitably differ in tone from 
those you would deliver in the arena. 
Edwin and Angelina may still utter 
beneath the stars ‘““Do you ’uve me, 
’uvvy?” or words to that effect, but 
the understanding companion of higher 
appeal could lead to that sympathy of 
thought which makes for the best 
sort of intercourse within our privilege 
in these pleasant days of free trade in 
friendship. 

In a duet you do not always get 
the tune you call, and you must be 
prepared as a woman to submit to 
the disappointing chance that a man 
takes a greater pleasure in you than 
in your talk. Like Ophelia, you may 
be the more deceived when preaching 
some favorite gospel with a plausible 
verbosity bred of familiarity. The 
male audience may be but pretending 
his absorption in your didactics, may 
indeed be more keen to grasp your 
hand than your logic, more vitally 
concerned with the effectiveness of 
your dimples than your dissensions. 

“At the merriest supper-party I 
ever attended,” declared an expert 
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of no mean personal charm, ‘“every- 
body talked all the time, nobody said 
anything, and nobody would have 
listened if they had, but it was a 
thoroughly jolly affair, and we kept 
it up till three in the morning.” 

The vision of the gossip-god is in 
full view to reveal here that talk may 
well be separated from conversation, 
and the possibility of achieving gaiety 
is within the reach of all of us, even 
in these sober times, when ‘‘one man, 
one bottle” is counted outside the pale 
of conduct. 

There are many shy men and shy 
women eager to take a chance to enter 
within some company of their admira- 
tion, who may be found previously in 
the privacy of their rooms rehearsing 
possible topics and their best possible 
arguments. Imaginary conversations 
crystallized have a fatal habit of not 
coming up to anticipation; to be really 
impressive they should have but one 
author for question and answer, as 
those immortally set down by the in- 
comparable Walter Savage Landor. 
The state of the diffident who would 
dally gregariously is pitiable, since it 
is rarely that they encounter the 
conditions for which they are pre- 
pared, and their subsequent despair at 
their failure to be brilliant, or even 
adequate, is a poignant if a minor 
SOrroW AS SOTTOWS go. 

The craving to appear what we 
are not is an overwhelming mistake, 
and persons of the most modest in- 
tellectual equipment may be far more 
attractive when confessing themselves 
frankly ignorant than when endeavor- 
ing to prove full of information 
stamped by a personal impression of 
any book, picture, sculpture, music, 
cult or occult, faith or cenial, which 
may be exalted or cast down. 

Manufacturing talk is a sorry 
process, and the deliberately opportune 
is apt to lack conviction, even as the 


labored and planned effect of manners. 
Livine Acs, Vout. VII, No. 355. 
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Spontaneity is the soul of wit, and 
may do a good turn to wisdom some- 
times. 

A French setting surrounds the 
hostess who had secured a famous 
causeur to dine with her. Being very 
anxious that his precious words should 
meet with everyone’s entire attention, 
she stayed while the potage was served 
his attempted utterance with: “ 

“Pas encore, mon cher maftre, 
réservez vos trésors d’esprit pour plus 
tard.” 

“Mais, madame, j’allais simple- 
ment demander du sel,” he protested. 

Against difficulties in the path of 
the talker when associated quickly 
with a stranger is primarily the dis- 
covery of his bent, but if the com- 
panion be inclined towards the egotis- 
tic way—a state most easily unearthed 
and not very rare—you may take him 
gently to himself and leave him there, 
and be assured you will have no further 
trouble in the making of his complete 
happiness. You will find he will 
strike his best on his favorite box; 
while should he by any chance be 
an author or an artist, you may be 
sure the least encouragement will 
induce him to protest: ‘‘There are 
no critics nowadays.” And he will 
assert, should he be a disappointed 
dramatist, that it is ‘impossible to 
find managers and actors to produce 
real plays,’’ and he regrets that ‘“‘the- 
theatre is now merely a commercial 
enterprise.” He will talk, too, until, 
like Hamlet, his ‘eyelids can no 
longer wag,” about the immeasurable 
superiority of the artists in the foreign 
cities he has never entered. Humor 
him with the other many monologuists 
o: your daily fare, and it will help 
you to enter into the Kingdom of the 
Sought After and the Entertained, to 
secure the profitable label ‘‘such good 
company,’ and to do your bit towards 
proving that patience with persever- 
ance is the happiest alliance towards 
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the attainment of the triumph in your 
speaking part. 

Amongst tiresome creatures difficult 
to amuse or dismiss are those who say 
“old as the hills’ in contemptuous 
tones whatever story is told, and you 
may be cectain they never uttered an 
original or noteworthy word in their 
lives, yet will always imply they have 
heard of every innovation and in- 
augurated most. 

There are fashions in talk as in 
humor, and there was a time when 
the questionable anecdote was ex- 
pected and received with enthusiasm; 
but now, unless it be of a vital point, 
dealing with a Royal weakness, the 
Prime Minister, the Supreme General, 
the belauded or banished Admiral, 
the too active or passive statesman, 
it obtains but little attention. 

Sums are notable additions to the 
talk of the town, and the circulation 
of Mr. Britling vies with the War 
Loans past and future, and both fail 
to compete in interest with the 
amounts of private incomes lost or 
gained. 

We never lack excuse for earnest 
dissection of the finances of others; 
even now we compile their menus and 
pick with precision the bones of their 
economies. 

The professional diner-out, who paid 
by his stories for his entertainment, is 
no longer a necessity of our hospitable 
existence. For, as I have said, every- 
body talks while few hearken, except 
perhaps for an opportunity to chip 
in with their own treasured dogma, 
or with their latest catch from the 


haunts of clubdom, or their secret 


information 


on some crime and 


punishment. 


“Why do you so often ask me to 
luncheon?” is voiced by a lady of 
small means and no established posi- 
tion in any world of art or literature; 


.and_ she swallowed gratefully, with 


other items, the answer: 
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‘‘Because, my dear, I know that at 
your end of the table my guests will 
not be bored.” 

Such accomplishment can only result 
from the sympathetic attitude of the 
so-welcomed, from her ability to sit 
on both sides of any fence, to simulate 
a complete comprehension of any 
other person’s politics, to entice the 
rally, to induce the sally, and to exist 
firmly of a neutrality well armed with 
wit. 

It remains amongst patent mis- 
fortunes that only the minority is 
possessed of original virtue, and can 
at all times produce the unproven 
statement to secure the argumentative 
reply; and herein may lie the secret 
of the best social success, the key to 
the door of the salon of our limited 
leisureland. 

A fixed determination to surprise, 
even to shock, is an asset of regard in 
some circles, but the commonplace 
stands pre-eminent. 

Being content to combine to agree 
that there is nothing new under the 
sun, nor need be, there are well in 
evidence depressing members of the 
community who will spend their after- 
noons quoting the morning papers, 
live until supper-time on the evening 
editions, gather material from the 
weeklies for their intervals, and use 
up the comic issues to enliven Sundays. 

“Have you been to the theatres 
lately?” will open the gates of elo- 
quence to a number who sit dumb 
before discussions on the food ques- 
tion, the supply of munitions, the 
morality of gas, and the tactics of 
Tino. It is sad to relate that many 
have gained a reputation for being 
bright, and will continue to preserve 
it by quoting all the songs and catches 
used by footlight favorites. 

I accuse—a crowd of uttering feeble 
falsehoods, inaccurately culled from 
unauthorized headquarters, and setting 


‘these forth surrounded hv weak-kneed 














arguments to prove their truth. “I 
am told” is the introductory shibboleth. 

In like pretentious category are 
folk who may be heard quoting little 
tracts from Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
and Kant, authors they have skimmed 
and never comprehended at all; writers 
and thinkers whose philosophies they 
have just heard misinterpreted through 
some faint echo at the last luncheon- 
table they delighted to honor. 

There is many a cliché in conversa- 
tion so called, and a first hundred of 
unvarying replies to popular questions. 

We have ever with us the inex- 
haustible topic of Ministerial mistakes 
—or at least we had; now we are 
rather uniting in a chorus of applause, 
a claque for the common good, and, 
as Oscar Wilde observed succinctly, 
“What everybody says, nobody 
knows.” 

We may chance to find ourselves 
in those melancholy lines where 
amongst the most popular phrases will 
blossom: ‘How small the world is,” 
or, again, we can run against some 
invader who will exclaim on entrance 
into a gossiping group: “Are you 
settling the affairs of the nation?’ 
Solitude were our happier fate. 

“Bid me discourse,”’ cried the lyrical 
lover to one Anthea, but that was in 
the long ago, and now the prohibition 
would be more due than the entreaty. 

Conditions and things are elusive 
as subject-matter for talk, personalities 
are more simple to tackle, and it is 
easy to understand the difficulties 
which beset that governess-heroine in 
The Mollusc when she was urged by 
her selfish mistress not to join in the 
eonversation at dinner, but ‘“‘to look 
out of the window and think of in- 
animate objects.” 
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If in want of a topic of conversation, 
it is safe to turn upon the character of 
some mutual friend; and the child 
who decided “I don’t like my little 
friends,’’ was no doubt the father to 
the man—the mother to the woman. 

Seat yourself in company with any 
person who’ may demand of you: 
‘“‘What do you think of Mrs. So-and- 
so?” For want of a better reply, 
and in some doubt as to what she 
wishes you to say, you may be ad- 
vised to make the response: ‘She is 
devoted to you,’”’ though that, to be 
sure, will not lead to as much pregnant 
prattle as may ensue from “She is 
rather extravagant, I should say.” 
Herein is a safe conduit to eloquence. 

Some talkers exhilarate us, others 
exhaust us. The voluble vampire of 
the emphatic much-ado-about-nothing 
type who saps our vitality is no rare 
bird, and he or she is always of a 
long-abiding disposition, never pressed 
for time to go elsewhere, and deliber- 
ately outstaying the more welcome 
guest. 

Yet it is‘obvious that silence is not 
golden, and there is little use in the 
world of mental pleasure for Brer 
Rabbit, who lies low and says nothing. 

Interpreted to satisfaction, the art 
of conversation can be best pursued 
by stimulating the retort provocative, 
slander with malice being honored in 
the breach, whilst amiable if well- 
defined prejudice is permitted to 
establish controversial rights. The 
guest with the host must realize that 
it is a duty, even while preserving his 
individuality, to lend the ear and give 
_the tongue for the good of his neigh- 
bor, and neither as a lecturer nor as a 
legislator to usurp too long the Social 


Chair. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Squire sat alone in his study, 
studying the Stud Book. 

To whom entered his wife, a letter 
in her hand, excitement depicted in 
every line of her good-looking matronly 
face. ‘From Edwin!” she exclaimed. 

The Squire looked up. “Nothing 
wrong?” he questioned nervously. 

“Quite the reverse! He is coming 
home—coming home on four months’ 
leave, which should give him about 
three months here.” 

“Good, indeed! Now, Joan, you 
must lay your brains asteep, as they 
say hereaway, to think what we can 
do to amuse the dear lad whilst he is 
with us, for the neighborhood grows 
duller every year.” 

“T seareely think that he is likely to 
find it dull after life upon a ranch,”’ 
returned his better-half, with quiet 
superiority. 

For Edwin Fairfield, the only child 
of well-born but by no means wealthy 
parents, had of his own free-will 
exiled himself, in the hope of making 
some money, which should serve as an 
offset to his father’s reduced agri- 
cultural rents. And already his self- 
denial had begun to be rewarded. 
Reticent as by nature he was, he had 
given his parents to understand that 
he was doing “not badly.” And 
thereby hangs this tale. 

Anyone who had the smallest skill in 
reading countenances could have told 
you, on looking in Mrs. Fairfield’s 
face, that she had not yet disburdened 
herself. She had still another an- 
nouncement to make, and it was, if 
anything, the more startling of the 
two. 

“What do you think of this?’”’ she 
said, and proceeded to read aloud from 
the letter in her hand. 
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What she read was briefly this. 
Edwin wrote that, being now in a 
position to maintain a wife, and there 
being no suitable girls where he was, 
he would be much obliged if his parents 
would invite some nice girl to pay them 
a visit at Fairfield Demesne while he 
was there, “with a view to matrimony.” 

“What do you think of that?’’ re- 
peated the Squiress, speaking with a 
calmness she was far from feeling, as 
she folded and laid down the letter, 
this momentous passage read. 

“Think of it?’’ exclaimed her help- 
meet boisterously. ‘‘Why, I think it 
the most ridiculous whimsey I ever 
heard of! Who ever heard of a young 
man asking his parents to choose a 
wife for him? The idea is preposterous 
—ho, ho, ho! If the young fool can’t 
find a wife for himself—why, he isn’t 
fit to have one, say I! What d’ye 
think of it yourself, wife?” 

This question, which was much less 


emphatically enunciated than what 


had gone before, was drawn from Mr. 
Fairfield by a sobering perception 
that he was not, as the saying is, 
taking his wife along with him. 

“I do not agree with you at all, 
John,” returned Mrs. Fairfield, with 
dignity. To the lifelong partnership 
upon which the worthy couple had 
entered over a quarter of a century 
ago, it was she who had brought 
prudence, propriety, and a nice sense 
of bienséance. The Squire was ever 
too impulsive, and must have his joke 
—often a very indifferent one, as she 
could not help thinking, united couple 
though they were. “I confess I fail 
to see your point of view, John,”’ she 
continued, almost stiffly. “T see 
nothing whatever outrageous, or un- 
natural, in Edwin consulting us as to 
his choice of a wife.” 
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“Consulting us? Yes, by all means,” 
interjected her husband, ‘“‘that is right 
enough! But not looking to us to take 
the first step.” 

The interruption passed unheeded. 

“On the contrary,’”’ resumed Mrs. 
Fairfield, “I think it is very, very dear 
of him.” There were tears in her 
eyes and voice. 

The Squire grew fidgety. 
say——’ he began. 

“Edwin is not like other young 
men,”’ continued the mother, know- 
ingly pressing her advantage. 

“Not like other young men? Oh, 
come, Joan——”’ interposed the man. 
It was noticeable that, from cocksure, 
his tone had become coaxing or 
persuasive. 

“I say that he is not like other 
young men,’”’ pursued Mrs. Fairfield 
serenely. ‘‘From boyhood, he was 
always more docile than others, moxe 
willing to please, and anxious to do 
what was expected of him. I know 
him better than you do, Squire.” 

“Admitting (for argument’s sake, 
mind) that you do, Joan, surely— 
surely, in this particular matter, we 
wish that he should please himself 
rather than us?” 

“T am not quite sure of that. But, 
at any rate, John, I have no intention 
of forcing a bride upon the boy, as you, 
in your impulsive way, appear to 
think. All I propose is to ask some 
nice girl to stay with us whilst he is 
here, and then let things take their 
chance. That, in fact, is all he sug- 
gests. It commits us to nothing.” 

Even in his own despite, John 
Fairfield could never help admiring 
his wife. He looked up to her, not in 
stature alone. 

“Have you anyone in view, Joan?” 
he asked with great interest. 

With a slight smile, Mrs. Fairfield 
nodded her head. ‘Whom do you 
think?” she asked indulgently. 

“Claudia?” he ventured. 


“T don’t 
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“Ts it likely? No; I shall invite 
Ruth Davenport.” 

“Why not Selma Durell? She is a 
nice girl.” 

“T have nothing.to say against her; 
but, for several reasons, I prefer 
Ruth.” 
~ “T prefer Selma.” 

“Nonsense! We scarcely know Miss 
Durell—at least, we do not know her 
nearly so well as we know Ruth, and 
Edwin does not know her at all.” 

“Selma has coin,” urged the per- 
tinacious little Squire. 

“Well, Ruth is not absolutely un- 
provided for. No, Squire, I have quite 
made up my mind that Ruth it is to be; 
so it is useless to say more.” 

Mr. Fairfield took the hint. But 
though he said no more, his thoughts 
were not idle—of which there was 
evidence, some two or three weeks 
later, when the day arrived on which 
both Edwin and Ruth were expected 
at the Demesne. 

Traveling by different trains, they 
would reach Fairfield at different 
hours, Ruth coming first. The day 
happened to be wet, and both the 
Squire and his wife were at the win- 
dow when the station-fly was seen 
approaching along the drive. 

_ “What a lot of luggage she has!’ 
remarked Mrs. Fairfield; adding, as the 
cab drew nearer, “I see-she has brought 
a maid, too, though her letter said 
nothing of that. I must have a second 
room got ready. Dear, dear! Girls 
did without maids in my day.” 

For answer, a sound as of a per- 
son being asphyxiated proceeded from 
John Fairfield. His better-half looked 
sharply round, but found him normal. 

“I do not think there is a maid,” 
he murmured gravely. 

“Yes, John; I am sure there are two 
persons in the carriage. Your sight 
must be growing dimmer.” 

Then at last the Squire exploded. 
“T don’t think it is my sight that is at 
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fault, wife,” he said. ‘Look again! 
Don’t yousee who the second person is? 
Well, I suppose there is nothing for it 
but to own up. I wrote to Selma 
Durell in our joint names, asking her 
here on a long visit, to meet Edwin.”’ 

For some moments an expression of 
mystification had been struggling with 
one of anger in the Squiress’s coun- 
tenance. Now a clear light broke on 
her. “John,” she exclaimed, in tones 
of positive distress, ‘‘you have ruined 
everything!” 

The Squire was laughing as if his 
sides would split. A most affectionate 
and admiring husband, if there was 
one thing more than another which 
he enjoyed it was a joke at his wife’s 
expense—what he called ‘‘scoring off” 
her. Yet, in the very midst of his 
sonorous ho-ho-ho-ing, a qualm smote 
him. Had he gone too far? It looked 
rather as if he had. 

At that instant a bell rang—the 
cab had drawn up at the door. Bien- 
séance had to be considered. The 
Squire’s mirth had subsided to the 
half-opened sode-water-bottle state. 

“They will think you have gone 
mad,” said his wife, almost savagely. 

Then the door opened, and a maid 
announced, ‘‘Miss Durell; Miss Ruth 
Davenport.” Ls 

For wherever these two girls ap- 
- peared in company, it was a foregone 
conclusion that, as if in deference to a 
natural right, the precedence would be 
Selma’s. Though a year or so the 
elder of the two, little Ruth accorded 
it unquestioningly. They were both 
amiable girls, and had become great 
friends during the drive from the 
station. 

But it was not in Mrs. Fairfield 
to resist the impulse to show her 
preference. ‘‘My dearest Ruth!’’ she 
exclaimed, and folded the winsome 
maiden to her bosom. 

Her reception of Selma was chilly. 
But that queenly young beauty never 
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noticed—never even suspected it. Life 
had not made her sensitive to snubs. 
Even if it had, the Squire’s gallantry 
must have more than compensated 
for his wife’s rudeness. With every bit 
of a little man’s congenital admiration 
for large women, John Fairfield had 
determined that Edwin should have 
at least a chance of winning this 
glorious young creature as a daughter- 
in-law for him. So, as seemed per- 
fectly natural and fitting, each guest 
found herself at once engaged in cordial 
conversation—Miss Durell with the 
host, and Miss Davenport with the 
hostess. And this pleasant state of 
matters continued until the arrival 
of the tea-urn. So that, in spite of the 
cross-purposes of Squire and Squiress, 
no thought or suggestion of crude- 
ness was allowed to mar the girls’ 
enjoyment. 

- Edwin was not to arrive until after 
dinner. By mutual agreement, the 
girls had slipped out on to the lawn, 
so that the first meeting between 
son and parents might not be intruded 
on. And as they paced the dry-shaven 
turf together, side by side, in their 
light evening-shoes, Selma, speaking 
rather listlessly, as was her way, put 
the question to her companion, ‘‘You 
know this Edwin already, I under- 
stand, Ruth,—may I say ‘Ruth’?” 
she remarked. 

“Oh, please do. And may I say 
‘Selma’? It is such a lovely name!’’ 

“Of course,’”’ answered Miss Durell 
with indifference, and went on with 
her interrogation. ‘“‘What is he like?” 

Woman-like, Miss Davenport took 
the inquiry to apply to his appearance, 
and speaking with the gravest earnest- 
ness, and in entire good faith, she 
answered, ‘‘Very handsome.” 

Selma was languidly astonished at 
her new friend’s air of conviction. 
‘Indeed!’ said she, almost supercilious- 
ly; and went on; ‘Dark, I suppose?’’ 

‘No; very fair—with coloring which 




















in a girl would be considered pretty.”’ 

“Oh, that style, is he? Humph! 
Well, I don’t fancy we shall quarrel 
over him. He is a friend of yours, 
is he?” 

“No, indeed—a mere acquaintance, 
or not much more. We have not met 
for ever so long.”’ 

Meantime, left to themselves in the 
drawing-room, the Squire and his 
wife were conscious of a slight géne. 
But the occasion was too joyful a one 
to be marred by any such feeling. 

“Look here, Squire,’ said the 
Squiress, with magnanimity, “you 
have made a sad mess of things; but 
it is too late to regret that now. Let 
us come to an honorable understand- 
ing, that neither you nor I will in any 
way interfere with the natural course 
of events. Promise me that you will 
make no attempt to put a spoke in 
Ruth’s wheel, and I will make you a 
similar promise with regard to Miss 
Durell.’ 

Pudgy Squire Fairfield nodded. “I 
am quite agreeable.” 

In his heart he had not the slightest 
doubt as to the course events would 
take. But Joan Fairfield, as the re- 
cipient of certain old-time confidences 
of her son’s, felt that she knew better 
than the Squire—was in possession of 
data for forming an opinion which 
were denied to him. Yet those con- 
fidences, had she reasoned upon them, 
were of the lightest; nor had they been 
reverted to since they were made. 

There was a bustle at the door, and 
the next moment Edwin was in his 
mother’s arms. Then she released him, 
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in order that she might admire him, 
whilst he shook his father warmly by 
the hand. 

“Well!” he said pleasantly. That 
was all. 

He was a tall, manly young fellow, 
and sufficiently good-looking, though a 
critic might possibly have objected to 
a certain slowness, or inertness in 
the movement of his blue eyes. 
“Slightly lymphatic,”’ a physiognomist 
might have said; whilst an observer of 
humbler station would have recalled 
the vulgar catchword, ‘‘Long and lazy.”’ 

After his laconic and truly English 
greeting to his parents, Edwin had 
turned, inconsequently enough, to 
look out of the window. Possibly he 
was finding the situation a little 
trying to his composure. The sight 
of the two glimmering figures on the 
lawn supplied just the diversion he 
needed. ‘‘Whom have you staying 
here, mother?”’ he inquired. 

The Squire was the first to get in his 
answer. ‘‘A charming young lady i 
he was beginning. 

But Mrs. Fairfield cut him short. 
“Two charming young ladies,” said 
she graciously. ‘‘You may eall the 
girls in, John.” 

Nothing loath, the Squire went at 
her bidding. 

But Edwin turned to his mother 
almost reproachfully. ‘Oh, mum!” 
said he, ‘“‘why two?” 

She could not answer. 

“One would have been enough,” he 
added. It was almost as if he was 
charging her with extravagance or 
waste. 





(To be continued.) 





THE WHOLE ART OF ANGLING. 


The whole art of angling, it has been 
said epigrammatically, is comprised 
in making a fool of the fish. This may 





be admitted, without prejudice to the 
equally obvious truth that a good deal 
of the practice of angling consists in 
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the fooling by the fish of the angler. 
That is, to be sure, a hazard which 
you invite and dare as soon as ever you 
set forth on the adventure of matching 
your wits against those of the fish. 
Even in bait-fishing, contemned by 
the angler with the fly as the lowest 
form of the craft, the purpose is to 
delude the fish into a state of agnosti- 
cism regarding the hidden hook; and, 
of course, in all instances of angling 
with an artificial lure the end is to 
deceive the fish by an imitation which 
often is so unlike any original in 
nature that the very maker is in doubt 
what it is meant to represent. This 
luring of the fish to the angle is in 
every case the last act of the drama. 
In the main it is a comedy, taking the 
form of tragedy only in that dénoue- 
ment, or final scene, which shows the 
cruel gaff impaling the victim’s side 
or the victim bodily flopping in the 
landing-net. Sometimes this is the 
whole of the piece, played as a one- 
act drama, but it is possible in some 
circumstances to have a scene or two 
precedent to the actual angling and 
to begin the fooling of the fish a stage 
earlier. When the fish’s appetite is 
sharp set, so that it is rising freely, 
such preface is not needed, but there 
are cases in which the zest for food of 
a fish lying lazily indifferent may be 
stirred to keenness by artificial means, 
so that the alluremenis of the angler 
shall not be cast for it in vain. 

There was a trout, and he was a 
good one, lying right in the mouth of 
a@ carrier going down into a famous 
Hampshire chalk stream. It was 
the May-fly season, when big fish are 
disposed to come to the surface to feed 
on the big fly. But for the moment 
this fish was not surface-feeding; he 
was in the depths, wagging his tail 
gently to keep himself in position 
against the current, for there were 
none of the great flies coming down to 
him. They were not on the water, 
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but they were on the meadows, in 
abundance, by its side. They had 
come up from the depths of the river, 
had fluttered forth to the banks, and 
were there waiting until the spirit 
moved them, or the weather favored 
them, to rise up in their amorous 
dance. Therefore this ingenious angler, 
having no immediate prospect of 
successful angling, amused himself by 
going fly-catching in the meadows. 
He captured a dozen or so of the May- 
fly, resting among the grass, and pro- 
ceeded to place them on the stream, 
at convenient intervals of five or six 
feet apart, some forty yards above his 
friend the trout. To the invitation of 
the first one or two that floated over 
him the fish was unresponsive, in- 
different. The fourth he rose at, and 
inspected; the fifth he gulped down, 
and found to his liking. His appetite 
was well roused now. Of the succeed- 
ing dozen he missed scarcely one. 
Then it was that the angler began to 
deem the moment ripe for ringing up 
the curtain on the final act. He stole 
down below the fish, and, being a 
practised hand, at the very first cast 
put the fly deftly over the fish’s nose. 
He rose, was firmly hooked, ‘‘and so 
the fight began.” Of the further 
progress of the drama, as narrated by 
its hero, there is no need to tell. It 
followed the classic lines. There was 
the magnificent rush of the fish, the 
subtle and discreet hint of the immense 
skill of the angler in guiding him be- 
twixt the Scylia and Charybdis of 
weed-beds and other perils, the final 
bringing to the net and estimate of his 
beauties and his ounces, which never 
grew less with the retelling of the tale. 
All this came in the stereotyped order. 
What was peculiar and interesting in 
the story was the device by which 
the fish was induced to think that a 
fine rise of May-fly was in process, 
and that it was worth his while to be on 
the surface of the water, looking out. 











It is really just a like piece of ingenuity 
with that which constructs a dam a 
little way up the river, to arrest the 
water for a while, and then breaks the 
dam, with the result that the banked- 
back water rushes down, and so con- 
veys to the fish below all the symptoms 
of a natural spate. Often, in our boy- 
hood’s days, we have practised such 
a device as this on the little moorland 
streams, for the fooling of the troutlets 
inhabiting those burns and_ brooks. 
The largest scale on which I ever heard 
of its being put into operation was on 
the Grimersta, that famous sea-trout 
river of the Lewes. A fisher had 
taken a beat there, and for all the 
while of his tenancy had been afflicted 
with a most unusual and unnatural 
drought. The river was so low that 
no fish would run up, and those that 
were already in its pools lay there 1n- 
different to all suggestion of food, 
natural or artificial. They were sick 
and sorry. So, towards the last days 
of his time there the tenant set a gilly 
or two to work, and constructed a 
formidable barrier which held the 
water back to the height of many 
inches. Then, when he was prepared 
with rod and selected fly to take all 
advantage of the situation, he bade 
them break the barrier away. The 
salmon and the sea-trout ran up 
gladly and took freely, in the excite- 
ment, of this improvised spate. He 
had great sport. I do not know the 
exact numbers of his catch, but that 
is of no importance, because no one 
would believe them if I were able to 
give them. Only an extreme opti- 
mist would expect to be believed in a 
statement of the kind. Enough to 
know that for the few hours that his 
spate lasted the sport was great. The 
proprietor who let him the fishing 
objected strongly, as I was told, to 
his proceeding, stigmatizing it with 
that worst of words, ‘‘unsportsman- 
like.” Maybe it was. These are 
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question largely of taste and senti- 
ment. Yet for my own part I cannot 
see why in the world this tenant, so 
far unfortunate in encountering a 
drought little to be expected in the 
Outer Hebrides, was to be blamed. 
Rather, as I look at it, he was to be 
lauded for his ingenuity, and well de- 
served to reap its good results. At 
all events, if that initial epigram be 
true, that the art of angling consists 
in fooling the fish, his act was in 
«xact accord with its principles. He 
fooled the fish successfully, inducing 
them to believe in a spate in being and 
to take the food, on its presentment, 
fre2ly, as they do when a true spate 
is on. 

There isa structure of a permanent 
kind, by which an artificial spate is 
created for the purposes of sport, on 
the Helmsdale. That delightful river, 
frequented by an astonishing number of 
smal but very sporting salmon, issues 
from a loch at the head of the Helms- 
dale strath. It is of no great size, 
and it has been possible to form a 
barrage just at the outlet of the loch 
into the river, so that the water can 
be let down or held back at will. I 
believe that the first ambitious idea 
of the originators of the scheme was 
that they would by this means be able 
to cause a spate, and therewith bring 
the fish running up the river, which 
has but a short course from the loch 
to the sea, at their pleasure. In the 
result they have not found themselves 
able to control to this extent the ways 
of Nature and of salmon. Still they 
have achieved great things. If they 
cannot actually persuade the salmon 
out of the sea and into the river by 
letting down the water from the loch, 
they can, at all events, induce those 
fish which are responding to a natural 
spate to continue running up much 
longer than they would run if they 
had not this added flood of water to 
keep them on the move. 

Horace Hutchinson. 
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On Being Wounded. 


ON BEING WOUNDED. 


It is extremely interesting to have 
seen the business of being wounded 
from the point of view of a casualty. 
For those who only know the wounded 
soldier as a carefully washed individual 
ministered to by efficient nurses and 
seen against the staged background of 
a ward filled with sunlight and bright 
flowers, the reality of the thing cannot 
exist. The visitor is deceived by the 
“astonishing cheerfulness’ of the pa- 
tient—perhaps his sole exhibition of 
animation during the day—and, out 
of a justifiable feeling that this cannot 
be all, sets against this picture the 
most improbable and erroneous imag- 
inations as to the frightfulness of what 
is under the bandages. 

But it is doubtful whether the man 
himself can make any more accurate 
an estimate of his condition. There is 
a continuous, insensible shifting of the 
perspective from the moment that he 
feels the thud made by the arrival of 
the bullet to that when he realizes one 
day at the end of his convalescence 
that he is well again. The gradual 
changes are so subtle, the inability to 
reproduce any one state of conscious- 
ness when in the next is so complete 
that the most introspective must hope 
for nothing better than confused 
reminiscence. One feels the analogy 
with the point of focus of a microscope, 
which passes through successive layers 
of an object, each layer being the only 
one existing for one at the time. So 
that if this slight record be somewhat 
incoherent it may at least serve to 
reflect something of the confusion of 
feelings which called it forth. 

Apart from the actual physical in- 
jury, the most interesting fact about 
being hit, and probably the one which 
makes the experience as difficult to 
digest, is the abrupt transition from a 
life of incessant strain and action 


to one of complete inactivity. The 
engine is abruptly stopped—dead. 
How can one hope to accommodate 
oneself to such a change? So there is in 
the minds of the people in the field 
dressing-station the most exhausting 
swinging between speculations as to 
what is going to happen to them 
individually, and what is to be the 
fate of the battalion, battery or 
squadron they have just left. I have 
seen artillery officers nearly weeping 
at the thought that while they lay 
impotent their battery was at last, 
after months of waiting, moving 
forward in pursuit. Did the mine go 
off? Did we take the wood? Did 
all our other aeroplanes get back? 
These are the absorbing considerations, 
from which willy-nilly one is period- 
ically brought back to the contempla- 
tion of a battered foot or a shrapnel 
spattered arm. (This applies to all 
but those seriously hit; for them there 
is often merciful unconsciousness. ) 
As the hours go by more and more 
strands become entwined in the pat- 
tern. Very soon there appears, as a 
sudden realization, the thought that 
‘this’? means ‘‘Blighty’—perhaps for 


months. And one whispers ‘“‘London’’ 
almost reverently. It is a splendid 
moment. Perhaps one has found 


oneself by this time in an ambulance 
—the whole experience is so steeped 
in unreality, anyway, that one accepts 
the change unwonderingly—and there 
begin conjectures about Hospital. But. 
we may not think too long: there 
come attempts at sleeps, or periods 
during which impressions are taken 
in in a quite unquestioning, passive 
way. There is a pleasure in the lazy 
exercise of the senses, so that the 
wounded man may find himself con- 
tinuously stroking the edge of his 
blanket or regarding without com- 
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ment or conjecture, yet with deep, 
inexplicable satisfaction, the people 
and places he is passing on the road. 

By the time the clearing-hospital 
is reached, by continual bumping and 
jolting about, there is an intense desire 
for rest, for that spotlessly white bed 
which has bulked so largely in his 
active-service dreams. 
ever, is not yet; the wound is dressed 
and via more stretchers one is pushed 
on to an ambulance train for the base 
hospital. Another strand is inter- 
woven; the insignificance of one wound- 
ed man when in the grip of a system 
which handles the unending stream of 
casualties with the indifference of a 
universal store. There are walking 
cases and stretcher cases, and on each 
man is pinned a large luggage label 
designating him concisely and ac- 
curately. As such he is pushed on and 
off stretchers, dumped in odd corners 
of draughty railway stations, stacked 
in rows on ambulance trains, but all 
the time nearing an increasingly vivid 
England. These journeys sometimes 
last nearly twenty-four hours: there 
accordingly follow interminable con- 
versations which arise easily enough 
when each member of the party car- 
ries on his person the wherewithal to 
cause interesting discussion. The 
formula is unvarying: 

‘‘Where did you get it?” 

“Left leg.” 

Here the questioner usually says 
“‘No, I mean what part of the line?’”’— 
“Oh! Monchy,” and the rest is easy. 
Never before came so strongly the 
feeling that this eager mutual handing 
over of small change is not indulged 
for the sake of the little facts that 
one learns in the process; it is a 
reaching out, an adult substitute for 
the action of children who walk 
securely hand-in-hand. To the sick 
man it is the greatest sedative he 
has. 

All this time the pain theme has, so 


Peace, how- . 
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to speak, been given out in a subdued 
manner by the double bass, but when 
the white bed is finally attained and the 
excitements of the journey are fading, 
with the rapidity with which, for the 
patient, all impressions seem to fade, 
it begins to be announced with more 
insistence. 

Then begins that alternation of 
exaltation and depression which is so 
bewildering to recall afterwards. There 
is a timeless element in it; so that when 
in pain there seems to exist for one 
only the pain already suffered and 
that inevitably to come. And when 
the leg has ceased to throb or the daily 
dressing is happily over, the mind 
wanders over all the pleasant things 
of the past and anticipates the future 
peace of impending convalescence. 
In each state the other appears incon- 
ceivable—it is as if one were changed 
suddenly from a black bishop, moving 
freely about the black squares of the 
chess-board, into a white one, for 
whom blackness does not exist. 

Wounds, however, quickly grow less 
painful and the ordinary case is in a 


-week or so ready to be transferred to 


England. Again there is the mixing 
on ambulance trains and boat with 
men of all regiments and with as many 
different kinds of wounds. Curiosity 
about one another is unabated; again 
I have to explain either that I was 
wounded in the leg or at Arras— 
according to the demands of my 
questioner. At last—submarines per- 
mitting—one reaches Victoria. This 
should be tremendous, but by this time 
one is too limp to do more than purr 
appreciatively. But the spectacle of 
taxicabs, parks, delightful old gentle- 
men who raise their hats at the sight 
of the ambulance, is quite unfor- 
getable. Arras seems inconceivably 
remote. Then the stretcher for the 
last time and one is in an English 
bed. 

Thus I arrived on the first spring 
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‘day of 1917,:and was turning on 
my side thankfully to sleep, when 
from the opposite bed came the 
question: 

“‘Where did you get it?” 

The New Witness. 





Indians and the Defense of India Force. 


With a feeling of sinister foreboding 
I make a desperate choice. 

“At Arras.” 

“No! no!’ he said, “Imean... !” 

It was probably inevitable. 





INDIANS AND THE DEFENSE OF INDIA FORCE. 


By “Novatis.” 


No Indian with any claim to 
patriotism can read unmoved the 
Resolution of the Government of 
India on the inadequate and dis- 
appointing response to the invitation 
to the educated classes to join the 
Defense of India Force. The language 
of the Resolution is restrained and 
free from bitterness and that makes 
it all the more weighty. It is a state 
document which reflects credit on 
the Government but is wholly dis- 
creditable to ourselves. So far as 
professions went we were avid of 
every opportunity to prove that we 
are as good as any nation under the 
sun, and were willing to prove our 
mettle in any path of life. Among 
the standing and recurrent Resolu- 
tions of the Indian National Congress 
is a protest against the Arms Act and 
the regulations passed under it. The 
name of the late Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
has been mentioned among the lead- 
ing opponents of this measure. It 
was at the Allahabad Congress of 
1888 that Sir Pherozshah amidst 
thunderous applause denounced the 
Arms Act as a piece of legislation 
tending to emasculate a whole nation. 
Since then the Congress has re- 
affirmed the Resolution of protest 
year after year. It is undeniable that 
a nation disarmed is a nation un- 
ready, incapatle of defending itself 
against an armed enemy. 

There were other disqualifications 
and grievances. The army as a pro- 


fession was closed to the educated 


classes because of the inferior status 
of Indian officers. Besides, an arbi- 
trary and humiliating distinction was 
made between what were called mar- 
tial and non-martial races as if nature 
sets the final seal of fitness or unfit- 
ness upon any one people or race. 
While these disabilities remained, prog- 
ress in other directions was rapid. 
Indian thought grew fast; the ideals 
of the West were quickly grasped and 
assimilated, and the cultured classes 
of India were filled with a natural 
and legitimate ambition of rising in 
the scale of nations. In our own 
opinion we are quite fit for Self- 
Government and to be placed on the 
same level as the Dominions Over- 
seas. Our intellectual fitness has been 
proved and during the war we have 
given our blood freely to prove our 
physical fitness. Is not all that the 
greater reason why we should have 
responded with alacrity to the invita- 
tion to join the Defense of India 
Force? The men who fought in 
France, the Gallipolli Peninsula and 
Mesopotamia were not taken from 
the ranks of the educated classes. 
These latter have had a chance now, 
not actually of going to the fighting 
line but of being enlisted for a time 
to serve in the defense of their country. 

How have they availed themselves 
of this chance? In six months 6,000 
volunteers were wanted from all 
India. In two months only 300 
applications have been received! The 
Resolution says: ‘The Governor- 
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General-in-Council was anxious that 
the opportunity should be afforded 
to Indians also to enroll themselves 
in the Indian Defense Force. He was 
aware that there had for long been a 
desire that volunteering should be 
thrown open to Indian as well as 
European British subjects and was 
assured that if that opportunity could 
be afforded to them, a ready and 
enthusiastic response would be made.”’ 
The scheme put forward by the 
Government has been criticised on 
the public platform and in the press 
and the result has been as stated 
above. It means that unless the 
scheme is to our liking, unless the 
conditions are acceptable, unless we 
have our own officers we do not want 
to join the Defense of India Force, 
and in the event of danger the Gov- 
ernment must do what they can to 
defend the country. 

Is that what is meant by Self- 
Government? We are not prepared 
to undertake the elementary duty of 
defending our country against danger, 
but we want to rule it and to rule 
ourselves. Is that Government by 
the people and forthe people? We 
are to have all the soft jobs, the 
patronage, the power to rule; the 
tough job of fighting for the country 
must be left to others. Baldly put 
that is how the matter looks. Our 
leaders realized what we had at stake 
when the scheme was announced. Mr. 
Tilak with characteristic outspoken- 
ness used the argumentum ad hominem. 
He threatened to give up Home Rule 
unless people volunteered for the 
Defense of India Force. The staid 
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old Bombay Presidency Association 
issued an appeal. _ Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea delivered eloquent speeches 
in Calcutta and elsewhere. In Madras 
Mrs. Besant opened a register of 
names. We do not know what was 
done in the other Provinces, but the 
net result is there for all to know. 
Three hundred applications in two 
months from Volunteers to defend the 
Motherland! 

There are still some months left 
and we should put forward all our 
energy to get the number required. 
We the educated classes of India are 
on our trial. If we pass the ordeal 
we have a bright future before us; 
if we fail it will be an indelible dis- 
grace and we shall deserve to be 
laughed at and mocked if we again 
raise a cry of Self-Government and 
Home Rule. No criticism, no hesita- 
tion will avail us. The 6,000 men 
must be found within the prescribed 
time for then only shall we be able 
to hold up our heads. We are only 
now beginning to realize that there is 
a world of difference between babblers 
and doers. We have done the talking 
pretty well so far, it is the doing that 
is baffling us. The pinch and the 
iron grip of sacrifice is very different 
from the easy-chair and cushioned 
dream of sacrifice. But this time 
there is no getting out of it. Let us, 
at the very least, learn to follow even 
at a great distance the example of 
those thousands of our uneducated 
countrymen who have died for their King 
and country in the far-off battle-fields 
of this world war, in the far-flung battle 
line which extends over two continents. 





BABIES. 


At last, as the result of the most 
disastrous war in history, the baby 
is recognized as a work of national 


importance. Obviously we have made 
up our minds to turn the world into 
a place better worth being born into 
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than it has hitherto been. It is hardly 
conceivable that we are inviting mil- 
lions of new little Europeans into the 
world merely to pitch them into the 
ancient bloody battle between people 
and people and between rich and poor. 
Not that the world as it has been in 
the past is a place to decry. One could 
not endure to be a parent if one 
thought that. At the same time, 
there is no denying that the world 
in the past has been regulated with a 
view to protecting the greed of the 
old men rather than to protecting the 
happiness of babies. The human 
race does not easily admit the idea 
that the happiness of babies was 
quite as important a social end as the 
self-aggrandizement of its elders. The 
baby was among many peoples merely 
one of its father’s possessions. He 
could expose it with as much impunity 
as a modern householder drowning 
kittens. Nor was infanticide a custom 
practised only among savages. It 
was accepted almost without protest 
in the great days of Greece. Aristotle de- 
nounced the practice, regarding abor- 
tion as the better way of keeping down 
the population, but Plato in The 
Republic advocates the exposure of 
weakly children. Infanticide is, of 
course, merely the primitive method 
of limiting families. It is possible 
that, in countries where infanticide 
is common, the parent thinks no more 
of preventing a baby from continuing 
to live than people in civilized com- 
munities think of preventing a baby 
from being born. In both cases eco- 
nomic necessity—or at least economic 
convenience—presses, and for  eco- 
nomic necessity men and women will 
do almost anything. At least, savages 
and comfortably-off people will. The 
poor in Christian countries alone seem 
to be able at a crisis to control their 
dread of a new mouth crying out to be 
ted. Many savage tribes strictly forbid 
any woman to bring up a large family. 
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On Radack Island the family was at 
one time not allowed to exceed three; 
any further children that were born 
had to be buried alive. The Line 
Islanders permit four children in a 
family. On one of the Ellice Islands, 
on the other hand, only two are 
allowed. It would be absurd to 
imagine, however, that the custom of 
slaughtering infants as nuisances is 
anything like universal in primitive 
communities. It is, we fancy, the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
is usually due to the fear of famine, 
when it is not the result of religious 
superstition. An increase in female 
infanticide is said to have occurred 
in Japan as a result of the impoverish- 
ing taxation which was levied during 
the Russo-Japanese War. China, 
being a land of famine, has always 
also been a land of infanticide: one 
realizes how common the practice 
must have been when one hears of 
an ancient Chinese book entitled On 
Abstaining from Drowning Little Girls. 
That a parent’s relations to his child 
were in the nature of rights rather 
than duties was recognized both by 
Roman emperors and Roman pontiffs. 
A father was allowed either to expose 
his child or to sell it. He was forbidden 
by Diocletian to sell his children, 
but, as he only slew them instead, 
the prohibition was removed. Even 
the Christian Church in the seventh 
century recognized the right of a 
father to sell his sons into slavery, 
provided they were not seven years 
old. 

Facts like these seem to suggest . 
that there is very little natural affee- 
tion in parents for their children. 
But this does not seem to be the case. 
“Shans are all baby-lovers,” say the 
authors of that charming book, Shans 
at Home, and we have plenty of evi- 
dence from Africa of the affection of 
negro parents for their children. The 
negro father does not show the same 
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devotion as the negro mother, but, 
even as regards him, “‘one may often 
see him caressing the babies and play- 
ing with them.” There are certain 
Red Indian tribes which apparently 
glorify children much as Wordsworth 
in his pseudo-Platonic mood did. 
The Iroquois believe that ‘‘a child 
still continues to hold intercourse with 
the spirit world whence it so recently 
came,’ and they are said to refrain 
from corporal punishment on the 
ground that it would hurt the child’s 
soul. A similar glorification of children 
prevails apparently among the Omaha 
Indians. Grown-up Omahas refrain 
from telling stories during the summer, 
on the ground that the snakes might 
hear and do mischief. The children, 
however, are as safe from the snakes 
as in one of Blake’s poems: ‘They 
carry the songs out among the summer 
blossoms, and the snakes do them no 
harm.’’ One has only to consider all 
the games and the stories which are 
played and told in savage communities 
to realize that even at a primitive 
stage man is not insensitive to the 
delightfulness of childhood. It may 
be urged that folk-stories are, after 
all, nothing but moral tales, and that 
their chief object is to frighten children 
rather than to amuse them. Frankly, 
we do not believe it. The human 
being is not such a utilitarian beast 
as he is pictured. He enjoys giving 
happiness as much as giving instruc- 
tion. He gives jam with the powder, 
not merely to deceive the child into 
taking the powder, but because he 
knows the child likes jam. Uncle 
Remus, we may be sure, is an inherit- 
ance of delight which comes down 
from barbarous black mothers in the 
jungle to the pretty pale mothers of 
the civilized world without much 
essential change in the spirit. Common 
sense tells us that babies, when they 
are not squalling, must always be the 
most popular of pleasure givers. Hap- 
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Piness is infectious, and nothing in 
the world is quite so unreasonably 
happy as a baby that lies on its back, 
laughing and making guttural noises. 
A child playing with a spoon and 
beating the side of a cradle with it— 
a child crowing as it looks up into the 
leaves of a tree and sees them stirring 
in the wind—this is something that 
wins a laugh in all the continents. 
It is the most universal of jests. So 
much is this so that it seems to us at 
times that it can hardly be called a 
virtue to be fond of children. One 
can imagine a fairly bad sort of 
criminal playing with children and 
enjoying it as one can imagine him 
caressing a cat or playing with a dog. 
And yet, in so far as he does these 
things, he does in a manner seem to 
justify human nature. To have a 
taste for such natural pleasures is 
nine-tenths of the virtue one needs. 

People sometimes talk as if we had 
only begun to idealize children when 
we began, as it were, to run short of 
them. But this is nonsense. The 
idealization of children began in days 
when men still built houses as large 
as hotels, as though no happily married 
couple could be expected to have 
fewer than seven children. Swinburne 
did not wait till the birth-rate had 
fallen to sing—how like a drawing- 
room ballad!— 


A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet 

An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


The attitude of Maria Edgeworth and 
Mrs. Sherwood to children may strike 
people in these days as solemnly 
comic, but at least they thought 
children worth writing books for in 
days in which children were as com- 
mon as seaweed. The difference be- 
tween those days and these is that 
in those days children were idealized 
and beaten, whereas in these days 
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they are idealized and pampered. 
One would have imagined that every 
child in Europe would have been safe 
from cruelty as soon as it was known 
that Christ had said: ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” But unhappily Christian 
Europe plunged into a theology which 
taught it not only that the child 
was a beautiful little angel but that 
it was also a miserable little sinner. 
The Christian God was for centuries 
a God who could send little children 
to hell, and they had to be saved 
from this extreme doom by whipping 
and hunger and darkness. It seems to 
us one of the strangest paradoxes in 
human nature that a Calvinist, be- 
lieving that the chances of a human 
creature’s being sent to hell prepon- 
derated over the chances of his being 
saved, none the less seems to have 
had no compunction in introducing 
children one after another into so 
doubtful a scene. But perhaps no 
man would dare to have a child if he 
thought of the dark side of the uni- 
verse. It is at the same time rather 
curious that people who believe the 
world is reasonably good are more 
reluctant to bring children into it 
than were people who believed the 
world to be unreasonably bad. It 
may be explained by the fact that, in 
deciding whether to have children 
or not, most human beings have re- 
gard less to the children than to 
themselves. 

One of the good circumstances 
which accompany the increased in- 
terest in children at the present time 
is the increased interest which is 
being shown in the mothers of children. 
However much the Victorian might 
desire children—and blessed was he 
who had his quiver full of them!—he 
none the less regarded the bearing of 
children as inferior work to going to 
The New Statesman. 
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an office. It was essentially drudge’s 
work. Woman was looked down on 
rather than respected for devoting 
so much time to it. It was even con- 
sidered a disqualification for the vote. 
This attitude had not died a few years 
ago, as was seen when, during the 
Militant Suffragist campaign, thou- 
sands of young men gathered in Hyde 
Park, many of them armed with little 
baby dolls, to howl down Suffragist 
speakers with cries of ‘‘Go home and 
mind the baby!’’ The baby, however, 
has now ceased to be a mere super- 
numerary, and with that the mother, 
too, ceases to be half an outlaw. 
EKeonomic necessity is driving the Euro- 
pean nations no longer to the de- 
struction but to the multiplication of 
infants. This, however, has happened 
before without much apparent benefit 
to the infants. So great was the 
destruction of life during the Sicilian 
expedition that the Athenians legalized 
bigamy as a means of increasing the 
population. In the Roman empire, 
again, Augustus attempted by the 
Lex Julia et Papia to compel men 
and women not only to marry but to 
have families. Similar causes are, 
no doubt, at work in the modern world 
making for an increase of the numbers 
of children. But we fancy there is 
also an idealism at work now which 
was scarcely known in Greece and Rome. 
There is a desire abroad that the 
children shall have the best of every- 
thing, and that the modern form of 
infanticide called poverty and slum- 
dwellings shall cease. It is hypocrisy 
in us to praise children and to hold 
national festivals in their honor if 
we do not intend to make the world 
a garden for them. There is no ideal 
possible for an honest man but to 
desire a world in which every child 
shall have the same chances of food 
and air and play and happiness as he 
would wish for a child of his own. 
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THE AFRICAN QUESTION. 


By Sir H. H. Jounsron. 


It is believed in some quarters—I 
dare say wrongly—that at the present 
phase of the war Germany would be 
ready to make peace with the Allies 
on some terms of limited restitution 
and reparation (such as withdrawal 
from the countries of. her enemies 
which she now occupies, a small in- 
demnity to Belgium, and perhaps 
some satisfaction regarding Alsace 
and Lorraine to France) if she were 
to have her overseas colonies restored 
to her. 

Many people are asking themselves, 
more especially in Russia (as the 
presence of Germany in Africa and 
Arabia has little bearing on Russian 
concerns), whether we of the British 
Empire should not concede this point 
of the restoration of the great Ger- 
man Colonial Empire. Personally, I 
believe that neither Japan nor China, 
Australia nor New Zealand would for 
one moment consent to give back to 
Germany her former leaseholds in 
Eastern China or her “‘colonies’’ of 
Papua, Micronesia, and Samoa, and 
I question whether there would be 
any backing in public opinion in the 
United States or the British Empire 
which would constrain by force Japan, 
China, Australia, and New Zealand 
to withdraw their opposition. There- 
fore let us dismiss Germany’s so-called 
colonies in the Far East from the 
scope of discussion. There remain for 
consideration the German sphere of 
influence in the Turkish Empire and 
the German possessions in Africa. 
Should the British, French, and Bel- 
gians evacuate what was formerly 
German Africa and reinduct her 
as a ruling Power into the African 
continent? 

To this I say, if any reader cares 


about my personal opinion, who have 
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spent so much of my life in Africa— 
I say “No.” First of all, we must 
remember that German Ministers still 
in office have stated—indirectly, it 
may be, and yet plainly to those who 
understand—that when they are back 
again in control of Tropicai Africa 
they intend to weld it into a huge 
slave State in which the millions of 
black men shall simply be trained as 
the well-cared-for helots of the white 
man, drilled to form unconquerable 
armies, untiring workers, innumerable 
automata destined to make Germany 
mistress of the resources of the Dark 
Continent. We have been reminded 
of what an excellent basis German 
East Africa would be for attacks on 
the British Empire in the Indian Ocean. 
And the British Empire would indeed 
be guided by fools, ignorant of geog- 
raphy, ignorant of ethnology and 
history, if it willingly consented to 
placing the germs of such power 
once again in Prussian hands. 

To the readers of this paper, how- 
ever, such an argument may not 
appeal so strongly as the second one 
—Is it fair to give back ‘‘German” 
Africa to Germany when the millions 
of its native inhabitants (for all told 
and including that nearest approach 
to a colony, Southwest Africa, there 
were only some 10,000 German colo- 
nists, exclusive of a few thousand 
soldiers, in the whole of German 
Africa when war broke out) are 
vehemently opposed to such a course, 
have said in no uncertain voice that 
they never voluntarily or knowingly 
gave their countries to Germany? 
Very few, indeed, were the more or 
less faked treaties on which she based 
her occupation. Africans have not 
been well or fairly treated by Germany 
since she entered into possession, and 
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they would far sooner see their terri- 
tories placed and their nationhood 
grow up under other flags if they must 
have the white man as master of all. 

Surely if we are to consult the feel- 
ings of the Poles about Poland and the 
Finns about Finland, of the Alsatians 
about Alsace, the Southern Slavs 
about the Balkan States, we are in 
duty bound to consult the opinions 
of the natives of Togoland about the 
future status of Togoland, of the 
Cameroons as to the disposal of the 
Cameroons and the adjacent Congo 
territories, the Africanders of the 
Cape, the Hottentots, the Damara, 
and the Ovambo about Southwest 
Africa, and the ten millions of Bantu 
and Nilotic negroes as to the future 
status of German East Africa? 

Here some critic—for our well- 
founded admiration of Germany dies 
a slow death in many minds—may 
interpose: ‘But how is it that, rely- 
ing mainly on a native fighting force, 
Germany has defied our efforts to 
conquer German East Africa for 
nearly three years? If German rule 
was so intolerable as you make out, 
how is it that though there only 
remain about 1,500 white Germans in 
German East Africa they are still 
the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of a native army which per- 
haps numbers 10,000 or 12,000?” 
Because there are bad and rapacious 
yellow and black men just as there 
are enslaving white men. A certain 
type of negro greatly admires effi- 
ciency, and especially efficiency in 
war. When Germany first tackled 
East Africa she had to fight the 
Zanzibar Arabs and their vast net- 
work of influence between Tanganyika 
and the Zangian coast for the coun- 
tries she claimed to rule on the basis 
of what I have truly described as a 
few faked treaties. (I was out in East 
Africa when they were being made.) 

The Arabs in those days were en- 
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tirely bound up with the slave trade 
and with the establishment of slavery 
for the negro as a great ruling prin- 
ciple in East Africa. They were 
organizing a huge slave State. Into 
the fray that great-minded German 
Von Wissmann flung himself with all 
the enthusiasm of a Livingstone com- 
bined with the genius of a great 
military commander. He had pre- 
viously seen enough of Livingstone’s 
Africa to be as horrified at the slave 
trade and slave raids as ever Living- 
stone had been, and he conceived it 
to be the great purpose of Germany 
to finish Livingstone’s work. There- 
fore he smote the Arab’s hip and 
thigh, he marched incredible distances 
in an incredibly short space of time. 
We were comrades side by side fight- 
ing this evil simultaneously. So 
completely did he enlist the German 
Government on his side that when it 
was my turn to attack the Arabs I 
used German steamers and German 
guns, and even at one time a small 
German contingent of British Sudanese 
under German officers. All of this 
help was lent me by the German 
Government, so that the common en- 
emy might be quickly and thoroughly 
crushed. 

Von Wissmann was succeeded by 
several German governors inclining to 
a like purpose of complete freedom 
for the negro. But at the opening 
of the twentieth century Germany, 
like France, and to a certain extent 
like colonial Britain, became infected 
with the Leopoldian virus. German 
rulers in East Africa appreciated the 
better side of the Arab, for the Arab 
with all his faults is a white man. 
They realized that he had done a 
vast deal to educate savage and in- 
tractable negroes, to improve agricul- 
ture, and what not else. He became 
useful to them in that climate as a 
middleman, as an overseer, as a 
director of labor, and gradually they 
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slid into a position diametrically 
opposed to that of Von Wissmann. 
The negro was to be educated to be 
a well-trained serf and nothing more. 

But in the course of pursuing this 
new policy they won over the Arabs 
of East Central Africa as their friends, 
and not only the Arabs but several 
tribes or congeries of Mohammedan- 
ized negroes who had previously been 
the allies of the Arabs in their slave 
raids. And it is this force mainly 
which still fights under the German 
flag, still hopes to see a German East 
Africa restored to the rule of the 
Teuton and the Arab conjoined. 

Of course there are inconsistencies 
and deviations from this policy. In 
some directions the Germans have 
feared the Arabs or have thought 
that Zanzibar and Indian influence 
made them too pro-British. They 
have also been scared at times by the 
spread of Mohammedanism as likely 
eventually to wrest all Central Africa 
from any European domination at all. 
Still, I have given the true explanation 
of why Germany still holds out in the 
east-central part of German East 
Africa. Shall we give in and allow 
her to resume possession everywhere 
where she has been before? Again I 
say ‘No,’ no matter how long America 
and Western Europe have to fight to 
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secure peace on other terms. And 
I say this “No” with the greater 
vehemence in that I am convinced 
from the correspondence that has 
passed between educated spokesmen 
of the native races and myself that 
I am voicing the feelings, the deep- 
seated feelings, of something like 
fifteen millions of Africans who have 
had every reason to loathe German 
rule. 

But in abstracting all Africa from 
coming again under the German flag 
I would not go to the opposite extreme, 
after peace is made, of shutting out 
German commerce from what had 
hitherto been German Africa (or, for 
the matter of that, German Asia or 
Oceania). I think some arrangement 
should be made by which in what 
were her former colonial possessions 
Germany should be allowed to trade 
on the same footing as all other 
nations. 

Do I agree with the international- 
ization of Central Africa? Emphati- 
cally not, for reasons I have no room 
to give here. I believe in the eventual 
creation under the protection of Euro- 
pean flags of a number of self-depend- 
ent and independent negro nationalities 
ruling themselves on civilized principles. 
I believe in nationality as I believe in 
the great value of individuality. 





AIRFARE AFTER THE WAR: PRESENT AND FUTURE 
PROBLEMS. 


The appointment of the Northcliffe 
Committee to investigate the question 
of aerial development for civil and 
commercial purposes is a great step 
forward in practical aviation. It is 
to be composed of representatives of 
the Board of Trade, Post Office, 
Colonial Office, Customs, Treasury, 
and the Overseas Dominions. And, 


briefly, they are expected to determine: 


1. The steps which should be 
taken with a view to developing and 
regulating after the war aviation for 
civil and military purposes from the 
domestic, Imperial, and international 
standpoint; and 

2. The extent to which it will be 
possible to utilize to the best advantage 
the trained personnel and the aircraft 
which the conclusion of peace may 
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leave surplus to the requirements of 
the naval and military air services of 
the United Kingdom and the Overseas 
Dominions. 

It is no novel idea, the adaptation 
of aviation to commercial purposes. 
Previous to the war it had been 
attempted successfully in Germany 
with a service of passenger-bearing 
Zeppelins. Commander Usborne, R.N. 
—since killed in carrying out an 
extremely difficult and plucky experi- 
ment in the air—had under considera- 
tion a scheme for a passenger service 
over Great Britain. This scheme had 
a financial backing of over £11,000,000! 
The commander estimated that the 
average cost of travel—allowing for 
all expenses—would be 1)4d., and 
when further developed would be 
reduced to 34d. per mile. 

But airfare—the word, we believe, 
is original—of the future will depend 
on many widely conflicting factors. 
There is the geographical position of 
these islands to be considered. West- 
ward lies the Atlantic Ocean; that 
will require many years of experi- 
menting to span, at least in peace and 
comfort. On the Northeast coasts 
the position is similar. There is a wide 
stretch of sea water to be traversed 
before touching the nearest point of 
land. This would indicate that when 
the first commercial system is estab- 
lished it will develop in a south and 
southeasterly direction. On the main- 
land of the Continent the craft will 
turn to left or right at will. 

Climatic conditions will play no 
unimportant part. Of these elements 
wind affects flying most. It is a 
matter of the speed of the craft over 
the surface of the earth. The speed- 
ometer may register, let us _ say, 
eighty miles an hour maximum, but 
is influenced solely by the speed of the 
engine. Really, the speed of that 
machine might be ten miles over the 
ground—that is, it might be flying 
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ten miles in a backward direction, 
because the head wind happened 
to be of a velocity of ninety miles, or 
ten more than the speed of the craft. 

Fogs are dangerous. In a fog an 
airman loses all sense of direction and 
proportion. Earth, sky, and all land- 
marks are obliterated. Rain is blinding 
to the eyes and affects the “‘lift’’ of the 
machine. Snow covers the surface 
of the earth with a _ treacherous 
regularity and renders the landing of 
an aeroplane dangerous. The dangers 
of night flying are too numerous 
to be tabulated in this short article, 
while inclement weather renders flying 
impossible. 

Which will be the most useful of the 
three types of craft, aeroplane, sea- 
plane, or airship, it is a difficult matter 
to decide. Thus far one is inclined 
to say the airship. The latter craft 
possesses the greatest lifting power, 
and “lift”? is the most important 
factor in flying. The lift of an aero- 
plane is mechanically created; that 
of an airship both mechanical and 
natural, and therefore double in 
strength. 

The greater the lifting power, the 
more powerful may be the engine, the 
greater the supply of petrol aboard, 
and the greater the radius of activity. 
However, the aeroplane is more air- 
worthy, less cumbersome, less 
expensive, and more easily housed. 

Referring to the construction of the 
craft, Major Baird, in the course of his 
speech, remarked: ‘‘There are now 958 
firms engaged with work for the Director 
of Aeronautical Supplies—301 as direct 
contractors and 657 as sub-contractors, 
with a possible output of sixteen ina- 
chines per month apiece.”’ Taking this 
to be the average output, the yearly 
aggregate would be 57,792 machines. 
Also, taking into consideration the 
number of craft at present employed for 
military purposes—which number must 
be well in the tens of thousands—here 
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is a very fair nucleus for an after-the- 
war commercial fleet. 

But to develop aircraft solely for either 
military or commercial purposes would 
be madness. We must develop for both 
in proportion. 

Apropos of this matter, there is little 
doubt that: warfare of the future will be 
instantaneous. Within twelve hours of 
entering the conflict it will be decided 
one way or the other. In the air there 
ean be no preliminary skirmishing, 
no long drawn-out battles, no fall- 
ing back on a second line of defense or 
a strong natural position. And three 
phases of aerial combat must be con- 
sidered, aeroplane versus aeroplane, air- 
ship versus aeroplane, and airship versus 
airship. The last form has yet to be 
seen. 

As there have been different types of 
sea vessels for war and commerce in the 
past, so in the future there will be dif- 
fering classes of aircraft. For a craft of 
war every frill is stripped away. She 
enters the combat like a battleship with 
her decks cleared. Every inch of space 
is required for powerful engines and 
spare petrol to give her the necessary 
speed and climbing power. The altitude 
at which she flies must be over twelve 
thousand feet, and great durative 
powers are unnecessary. On the other 
hand, the commercial aircraft will 
need greater powers of duration, a 
greater “‘lift,”” more space aboard, less 
climbing speed, and an altitude of 
between five and six thousand feet is ouly 
necessary. 

It is impossible to construct an aero- 
plane possessing speed, duration, and 
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climbing power alike. For the first, as 
the last, a powerful engine is required. 
This requires weight. Weight reduces 
‘Tift,’ and, necessarily, space aboard. 
Loss of space requires cutting down the 
supply of petrol, and this means loss of 
duration. An altitude of over five 
thousand feet must be maintained in 
case of engine failure, to give the pilot 
time to recover himself and pick out a 
suitable landing ground. 

It is probable that the future fleets 
of the air will be composed rather of a 
number of vessels of uniform size than 
of a few vessels of enormous bulk. How- 
ever much aircraft will be developed, 
there is always the matter of “lift” to be 
contended with, and thus the personnel 
and war accoutrements abroad will be 
limited. 

With regard to the commercial aspect, 
one might well conceive in the near 
future an aerial line from, say, London 
to Capetown, via Paris, Bordeaux, Gib- 
raltar, Fez, Lagos, Loango, and Johannes- 
burg. Allowing an average speed of 110 
miles per hour, with a satisfactory wind, 
and half an hour for each landing, an 
aeroplane leaving London at eight o’clock 
on a Monday morning would make the 
following timetable: London, 8 a.m. 
Monday, Paris, 10 a.m.; Bordeaux, 
1 p.m.; Gibraltar, 8 p.m.; Fez, 9 p.m.; 
Lagos, 5.30 p.m. Tuesday, Loango, 2 
a.M. Wednesday, Johannesburg, 8 P.M.; 
and Capetown, 4 a.m. Thursday. Total, 
London—Capetown, 3 days 20 hours. 

At first glance the scheme may appear 
ludicrous. Likewise did the original idea 
of the motor-car to our grandfathers 
and of the aeroplane to our fathers. 





INDUSTRY IN WAR AND PEACE. 


We have always tried, when dis- 
cussing industrial problems, to dis- 
tinguish between the temporary 
troubles arising from the abnormal 


conditions of war and those more 
deeply rooted causes of unrest and 
industrial inefficiency which must be 
sought for and removed if we are to 
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make good in the future the ravages of 
an orgie of destruction. The eight 
local Commissions, which have in five 
weeks carried through most useful 
investigations, give us material for 
extending our examination of the pres- 
ent, and of projecting such imagina- 
tion as we possess towards the future. 
Though these reports differ a good 
deal in detail, there is much less differ- 
ence than might have been expected. 
Mr. Barnes—to whose strong common 
sense was due the initiation and 
organization of the Commissions— 
justly claims for them ‘a practical 
unanimity,’ and advises a close study 
of them in detail and a comparison 
of one with another. They are weli 
worth the most careful examination. 
In all of them the temporary causes of 
trouble bulk most conspicuously. These 
are: the high prices of food and the 
strong suspicion of workmen that they 
are being exploited by ‘“‘profiteers’’; 
the system of leaving certificates 
under which men are tied to shops as 
the English farm laborer of old was 
tied to the soil; the extension of the 
Military Service Acts so that men 
protected from the Army call one day 
areswept into the net upon another; the 
multiplication of Government Depart- 
ments dealing with labor, and the lack 
of co-ordination between them; decline 
of confidence in the good faith of the 
Government. It is a formidable list, 
and we should long since have had 
the revolting workmen on our hands 
if they had not been held back by 
their strong sense of patriotism and 
their conviction that only through 
sacrifice in war could we regain the 
freedom which we have lost. The work- 
men know, as well as those who pride 
themselves upon a higher education, 
that the excess profits brought into 
the Budget in May were on account of 
the first year of their incidence— 
when the rate was 50 per cent—and 
that they represent an equal amount 
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of private gains made at the expense 
of the country as a whole. Since then 
the rate of excess profits duty has 
been raised to 80 per cent, the ship- 
owners—who rightly or wrongly have 
been regarded as the worst of 
“‘profiteers’—have been put in irons, 
and Lord Rhondda has begun to 
tackle the high prices of food. In 
the new Munitions of War Bill the 
Government propose to abolish the 
leaving certificates, subject to securities 
to prevent one employer grabbing the 
workmen of another; the methods of 
the military authorities are being 
examined and overhauled, and the 
question of the greater co-ordination 
between Government Departments 
which employ labor is also being ex- 
amined. Mr. Churchill tells us that 
his mind is open, that he wants to 
take time in order to decide whether 
the Labor Section of the Ministry 
of Munitions should remain as it is 
or be transferred to the Ministry of 
Labor. Mr. Barnes, who knows the 
working of the war machine from 
inside, says, ‘‘It seems hardly possible 
that any single department could 
during the war carry the whole of the 
immense problems of the supply 
departments which have bearing upon 
the control of labor.”” The Ministry 
of Munitions control all the labor 
engaged upon the countless details of 
army supply; the Controller of the 
Navy’s Department looks after all 
ship-building, both naval and mer- 
eantile; the Board of Trade is in 
charge of arbitration, and these three 
departments are, or are supposed to 
be, in daily touch with the central 
office of the Ministry of Labor. The 
concentration of all labor control into 
the hands of one department and one 
minister, though possibly ideal on 
paper, might be very far from ideal 
in practice. Too much would depend 


upon getting exactly the right man as 
the Minister. 
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So far we have dealt with the 
temporary causes of disturbance due 
directly to the war conditions. All 
have been explored and are being 
modified ur removed. We have made 
a great step forward in obtaining a 
fairly complete diagnosis of the psy- 
chology of workmen at war. But, 
important and urgent though the 
temporary troubles may be, we shall 
profit little if we lose sight for a 
moment of the deep instinctive desire 
of labor to win for itself a place in 
the sun. Workmen will put up with 
much restriction upon their freedom 
when the nation’s life is at stake, but 
when the danger which overshadows 
us passes, and peace returns, they will 
fight at their hardest to regain what 
they think that they have lost, and to 
capture the strongholds which they 
think are wrongfully withheld from 
them. If we do not anticipate and 
satisfy that desire of labor for the 
sun there is a possibility of serious 
trouble. 

“The feeling in the minds of the 
workers that their conditions of work 
and destinies are being determined by 
a distant authority over which they 
have no influence requires to be taken 
into consideration.” We might under- 
line this sentence of Mr. Barnes by 
saying that there is no subject which 
requires more urgently to be considered 
and a solution found. Though the 
Commissions had no opportunity of 
examining in detail the report of the 
Whitley Sub-committee on Industrial 
Councils, the principles laid down met 
with general approval. We have 
already expressed the view that these 
councils (1) in individual workshops, 
(2) in districts, and (3) nationally, 
would, by democratizing industry and 
turning labor and capital from in- 
stinctive enemies into close partner- 
ship, go a very long way towards 
securing our industrial future. We 
should like to see these councils set 
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up in all large organized trades without 
delay. At first there will be mutual 
suspicion, especially in the workshop 
councils. The employers and the men’s 
representatives will eye one another 
like watchful dogs, and, maybe, growl 
and snap. But as time goes on, and 
as workmen in the mass learn that an 
employer is not necessarily an op- 
pressor and a thief of brain and muscle, 
and the employers learn that a work- 
man will not grudge his labor if 
secured in its fruits, we shall approach 
mutual understanding and _ respect. 
The future of production in this country 
depends upon the removal of what Dr. 
Addison recently described as the two 
“poisonous” customs which have grown 
up in British industry. ‘‘The first,” 
said he, speaking as Minister of 
Munitions, “is the cutting of rates 
of pay on piece work so as to limit the 
rise of earnings when improved methods 
of manufacture, leading to a great 
output, are introduced... . This 
practice—or the fear of it—has in- 
evitably led to the second and retalia- 
tory practice of the restriction of 
output. The influence of these two 
practices in our industrial life are 
thoroughly poisonous. We must es- 
tablish a system whereby both par- 
ties have a direct interest in the 
introduction of improved methods. 
Without it our progress will inevitably 
be accompanied by endless disputes. 
The accounting side of the Ministry 
has abundantly proved that modern 
methods of production are not only 
well able to afford good wage rates, 
but are benefited by so doing.” If 
the Industrial Councils, by substitut- 
ing mutual confidence and mutual 
interest for suspicion and _ conflict 
of interest, can abolish by consent 
these two poisonous practices, which 
lead to endless disputes and the loss 
of industrial efficiency, war may still 
wrench good out of evil for this 
country of ours. 
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THE EPIDEMIC OF ADOPTION. 


Adoption was rare in England until 
lately. The state of the law upon the 
subject plainly shows that in this 
country it has not been a common 
expedient. Nowadays we can hardly 
run our eyes down the advertisement 
columns of the Times without coming 
across an offer of a child or a demand 
for one. They are all described as 
healthy, some as of gentle parentage. 
Complete surrender is generally a 
condition of adoption, and the words 
“No Premium” are often added. 
Considering the number of children 
whom the death or misconduct of 
their parents leaves to the mercy of 
the world, and the descriptions we 
read in novels of the misery of child- 
less women, it is surprising that such 
a wave of feeling has not occurred 
before. We suppose the reason lies 
in the fact that adoption is a very 
great adventure and stirring times 
were necessary to give men, or rather 
to give women, heart for the risk. 
Also until lately children of “gentle 
birth” were very hard to come by. 
The supply of willing relations was 
adequate to the demand where orphans 
were concerned, and the doctrine of 
heredity held us in stricter bondage 
than it does just now. The arguments 
against adoption from the point of 
view of the adopter are of course very 
many. There is a deep-rooted notion, 
even in these reasonable days, that 
it is flying in the face of Providence, 
and many people who would not put 
this faithless piece of superstition into 
words are hampered by it. If Almighty 
God had intended that a particular 
woman should be a mother, He would 
have seen to it; and if, in disregard 
of His purpose, she adopts a child, 
He will see that she regrets it. Put 
into plain words, the theory is silly, 
unphilanthropic, and dishonoring to 


God; but it has moved many men 
and women in the past, and is not 
quite dead yet. The other obvious 
objections to adoption are reasonable. 
It means money going out of the 
family. It means children brought 
up by persons past their youth, and 
in the absence of that tie of blood 
which makes for mutual understand- 
ing, it is, as we said before, a fearful 
risk—for the adopter. Whether the 
risk to the health and character of the 
child is not greater in an institution 
is at least a matter for doubt. We 
should imagine that a soldier dying 
on a battlefield, or even a woman 
lamenting her sins and follies at 
leisure, would rather think of a child 
as the object of the intense solicitude 
of an elderly couple, or even of an old 
maid, than as an item in the machine- 
made output of a public Home. 
There is no doubt which the child, 
if it be old enough to have a prefer- 
ence, would prefer. All the same, it 
must be admitted that, though it is 
better to be adopted than institu- 
tionalized, no adopted relation is 
likely to be as good as a natural one. 
A stepmother is not a mother even 
when she is a very good stepmother 
indeed, and age is a very serious handi- 
cap to those who stand in loco parentis. 
In spite of Shakespeare, age—cer- 
tainly middle age—is not nowadays 
“crabbed.” It is indulgent, but in- 
dulgence is at best but a good substi- 
tute for sympathy. It is very difficult 
after forty to enter into the pleasures 
and ambitions of youth, though it is 
possible, and indeed natural, to look 
upon them with kindness, and even, 
in people of gracious disposition, with 
deep interest and true delight. But 
it is far more wholesome for young 
people that their elders should play 
with them and feel the excitement of 
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their struggles than that their work 
and amusement should be planned 
and watched by kind outsiders. 

An inevitable atmosphere of criti- 
cism militates against the success of 
adoptions. Children, at least in their 
early years, do not criticise their 
parents, nor parents their children. 
They expect certain things of each 
other from the instinctive knowledge 
which they share of the family~char- 
acteristics, and they give and receive 
affection as a matter of course. The 
foster-parents of adopted children, 
on the other hand, wait in trembling 
to see what characteristics they are 
going to evolve; and the adopted 
child can only judge of its guardians 
by experience unassisted by the in- 
tuition of blood. Affection, at any 
rate on the part of the elders, musi 
seem from the first to be a thing to 
be sought, valued, and very carefully 
and strenuously preserved. Nothing 
will be taken for granted, and the 
child will be wooed rather than simply 
cherished. An atmosphere of criticism, 
too, will surround the whole under- 
taking. Real parents are apt to be 
very much amused by the difficulties 
of what we may call the amateur, 
and a little contemptuous of the efforts 
made. In persons of strong enough 
mind to take the risk of adoption at all 
criticism is almost sure to produce 
defiance, and we shall see some wild 
experiments in education. After all, 
the adopters have probably been 
critics in their own day, critics who 
have not dared to speak. One of the 
things which strike the childless man 
and woman as futile is the to-do 
made by parents about education. 
Why on earth are they so anxious that 
their children should work so hard 
either at lessons or sports, and why 
do they care so little whether they 
are amiable, mannerly, and agreeable? 
Adopted children will be, we believe, 
very much indulged on the one hand, 
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and socially drilled on the other. 
The credit of the upbringer will be 
involved in their making a pleasant 
impression. Also people getting to- 
wards the end of their active careers 
realize far more than younger people 
how much agreeableness stands for in 
attaining success. The looker-on is 
always too much inclined, when he 
comes to try his own hand at the 
game, to give his attention to the 
correction of mistakes. Parents are 
greatly moved by something which 
looks like fashion. They all change 
together, and‘ perhaps they do right, 
for children resent in after years any 
noticeable deviation from custom. 
Such deviations will be, we expect, 
greatly resented against the adopters 
of today, but to balance the resent- 
ment we must set natural gratitude. 
Only very little natures could fail to 
feel some tenderness for those who, 
where no duty was concerned, gave 
themselves for their good. The young 
have a craving for attention. In a 
normal household the craving is whole- 
somely kept down. The parents are 
to a certain extent absorbed in each 
other, or in the father’s career, and 
the attention left over for the children 
is divided among several. Adopted 
children are likely to be only children 
(in the sense of one alone), and in 
the majority of cases they are likely 
to be the wards of single women or of 
widows. They will get too much 
attention, live too much under in- 
fluence, but they will perhaps be 
mindful of the unselfishness which 
the fact involves. In truth, the home 
of the adopted child is likely to be 
something of a hotbed, i.e., it will 
produce a thick and early growth of 
good or bad qualities, according to 
the natural disposition, and may not 
tend to make strong characters. The 
new departure ought to throw a great 
deal of light upon the question of 
heredity. The present writer knows 
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at the moment of a doctor and his 
wife who have lately adopted a young 
child of fine physique and morally 
unsatisfactory antecedents. So far as 
character is concerned, the doctor 
asserts absolute disbelief in heredity. 
Environment is, he declares, every- 
thing. We shall see. It must be said 
upon the doctor’s side that, while 
many people assume that the child of 
sinners will show the cloven hoof 
among saints, they would fear terribly 
for a child of saints brought up among 
criminals. ‘Very little chance for the 
halo,” they would say. Why there- 
fore should not the cloven hoof be 
done away with? Goodness is far 
more attractive than badness. It is 
more likely that a child should imitate 
an example accompanied by persua- 
sive unselfishness than one actuated 
by the sheer wicked self-interest. 

Is this epidemic of adoption come 
to stay, we wonder, or is it a passing 
effect of the war—the mere outcome 
of a certain restlessness, a certain new 
determination to break with conven- 
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tion? We are inclined to think it 
has come to stay and to spread. If 
so, it will go far to ease, if not to 
answer, a good many pressing prob- 
lems. It would give excellent em- 
ployment to a. crowd of unemployed 
people of good abilities, and it would 
relieve the congestion of those dreary 
places where children, supported by 
charity and bereft of love, are brought 
up upon precept without example 
and without natural experience. As 
for the adopters, most of them have 
come to a time of life when they will 
not expect perfect satisfaction out of 
any venture, perfect safety out of any 
avoidance of risk, or a refuge from 
responsibility anywhere. Why do we 
all burden ourselves by believing that 
the choice between happiness and un- 
happiness is in our hands? It never is. 
The adopters have chosen to be useful. 
That choice, at least, is within their 
power, and we wish them Godspeed 
and good luck with their children, who 


will only be called spoiled till they 
turn out successful. 
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Tradition is a wonderful thing. 
However unconscious of it we may be, 
it is moulding us from dawn to eve, 
from eve to dawn. We live by tradi- 
tion and we are making it all the day 
long. The little boy, with impres- 
sionable mind trotting beside his 
father, is absorbing it at every running 
step. The little girl, sedately moulding 
herself on her mother’s model, is 
drinking it in at every pore. To each 
of them grandparents and those lines 
of ancestors who retire from view at a 
rate that perhaps may be measured 
by the inverse square of the distance 
in time, are full of fascination, es- 
pecially if there are family portraits 
to eke out the illusion. That ruffian 


there, ill-painted and unkempt, lived 
before the Reformation, was a friend 
and servant of Richard Crookback, 
and (we fondly suspect) had a hand in 
the tragedy of the Tower. But as 
children how much he meant to us, 
his sins forgiven, and all for the sake 
of a twinkle in his eye that we all have 
inherited. He is in our tradition: that 
twinkle looked on Caxton, and we 
turn to our books and handle our 
cunabula as though that fifteenth- 
century eye had made them. Then, 
again, there is our Elizabethan ances- 
tress, the Queen of women in our eyes, 
who spoke Italian and Spanish as well 
as French, read her Tully and her 
Flaccus with delight, preferred Pe- 
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trarch to Dante and Ariosto to both, 
and adorned her youth with a romance 
worthy of these. But a hard woman 
withal, and a lover of money. These 
latter things we forget, for she is in 
our tradition, and the younger Holbein 
in his inimitable portrait remembers 
none of them. It is the same every- 
where. Families, institutions, schools, 
colleges, churches, cathedrals—all have 
their traditions, which form a sort of 
body of doctrine or wisdom that our 
souls inhabit, a body refined of all the 
accidentals and all the disagreeable 
things, a body so ideal that it is a 
very Palace of Souls. Peculiarly is 
this true of schools. The Wiltwater 
Grammar School has .its traditions 
running up, or down, from medieval 
times, enriched by every generation, 
and at last refined to such a degree 
that every little schoolboy becomes, 
as it were, not only an inhabiter of the 
tradition, but a veritable living stone 
in the structure of the Palace. Now, 
it so happened that the pious Founder 
of the school was a woman, the daugh- 
ter of a Palatine house, who, herself 
the last of her line, vowed, as she 
laid her little child in the grave, to 
erect an eternal memorial that should 
be to little children forevermore what 
she herself would have wished to 
be to her son. Ample was the endow- 
ment, and in later ages as it grew 
more ample, surplus funds were de- 
voted to the teaching of girls. Many 
a nunnery benefited in pre-Reforma- 
tion days, and then after the great 
Revolution of 1688 a little charity 
school for girls was founded out of the 
funds, and this flickered on proud of 
its womanly source, but with no 
stately abiding place until after the 
year 1869, when the Endowed Schools 
Act made it possible to erect a school 
that had much the same objects in 
view for girls that the Old Schoolhouse, 
with its delightful quadrangle, had 
for boys. A woman of great wisdom, 
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iron will, and high ideals was its first 
ruler. She, indeed, was chosen before 
the New Schoolhouse on the hill was 
built, and she saw to it that it incor- 
porated something of the spirit of the 
real foundress who lived and died so 
Many centuries before. She was too 
wise to imitate the actual structure 
of the boys’ school. Girls are, after all, 
not boys. But the school was built 
round and incorporated a very ancient 
building, a ruinous chapel of the 
fifteenth century. It had been the 
chapel of an old house that tradition 
gave to the foundress of the school. 
Restored, it became the chapel of the 
New Schoolhouse, and round this 
center was built in elliptical fashion 
the new buildings. There was an 
arcade or covered cloister that ran from 
the great school to the chapel. For 
the rest there was a vast ellipse of 
emerald turf on which the windows 
of: the buildings looked, and all eyes 
saw the lovely lawn, and in its midst 
the architectural gem which was the 
school’s link with the past. 

Miss Grain had before her a tre- 
mendous task. From the first the 
school was full with its appointed 
number of boarders, with its con- 
siderable army of day scholars, some 
of whom boarded in the little town. 
But the school was a rabble, despite 
its order, its discipline, its university 
achievements. Years passed before it 
found itself. Yet Miss Grain watched 
the slow progress with untroubled 
heart. She was true to her name. 
She knew that the school in a sense 
had to die before it could be born. 
From her point of view it was dying 
all these years. Her staff knew it too, 
and, being young, were furious. They 
thought that it required merely the 
wave of the pedagogic wand, the 
magic of University hoods, the latest 
methods of teaching, perfect dis- 
cipline, excellent taste, to make it 
something better than the Old School- 
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house down, they repeated down, in 
the town. But Miss Grain was under 
no such illusion. She was excellent 
friends with the old headmaster, and he, 
a judge of wines, said to her one day, 
“You are laying down your wine very 
well, Miss Grain. Don’t expect it to 
mature very fast.” “Do you think 
that it will be a school in my time?” 
she asked anxiously. ‘Frankly, I do 
not. It took over five hundred years 
to bring my school to life, and to be 
truthful, Miss Grain, I do not think 
you will live so long.” ‘But,” said 
she, as she buttoned up her seal- 
skin jacket and shook his hand at 
the door of the master’s lodge ere 
she faced the hill and the winter 
wind: ‘Surely, we have some part 
in your tradition?” ‘‘Well,’’ said he, 
stroking his iron-gray beard and 
knitting those eyebrows of his that 
had terrified many a rascal of a 
boy, ‘‘well, that never occurred to me 
before. Have girls any traditions?” 
Miss Grain replied tartly, as she 
passed into the gloomy afternoon: 
“It was, at any rate, a woman who 
gave you your tradition.’”’ The head- 
master, who was never averse to a 
just rebuke, thought deeply over this, 
and took action. The first result of 
that action was a modification of the 
statutory schemes of the two schools, 
by which certain exhibitions were 
created for both schools bearing iden- 
tical names, “The Lady Constance 
Exhibitions” tenable at certain places 
of higher education. A second result 
was a less tangible one. The head- 
master begged the loan of the ancient 
chapel for an Annual Commemoration 
of Benefactors, and suggested that 
Miss Grain should also have an annual 
service. <A third and even less sub- 
stantial event followed: the presenta- 
tion to the girls’ school from an 


unknown donor of a Missal that was, 
in fact, known to have belonged to 
the 


Foundress. Then the school 
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actually died. An epidemic smote it. 
The girls were scattered, and Miss 
Grain had nearly a whole term and 
the long vacation to rest and think 
things out. When the school re- 
assembled in the autumn she realized 
that it was at last alive. There was 
no apparent outward difference. The 
Venus de Medici at one end of the 
hall smiled benignly at the Praxitelean 
Faun at the other, just as if the 
school were still dead. But that break 
after a quarter of a century of unre- 
mitting work had told. For one thing 
the girls had been passionately anxious 
to get back; for another a generation 
of mothers had arisen who had been 
at the school; for a third thing the 
University Colleges had missed the 
girls who would normally have come 
up from the school. But these were 
small things. In the outside world 
womanhood was finding itself, and 
the fact re-acted on the school. The 
school had steadily, or rather Miss 
Grain had steadily, worked with the 
end in view that every girl who left 
the school should leave it with a sense 
of vocation and should feel that she 
owed that sense to the school. A grow- 
ing circle of women began to look at 
the chapel as the center of their 
widening circle of time, as it had been 
the focus in their school days of their 
spacious lawn. The school began to be 
for a larger and larger circle something 
in the nature of a shrine. And Miss 
Grain, as she grew older, saw that 
her goal was possible of accomplish- 
ment. The reassembled school after 
the break had given her new hope. It 
began to give out a single note such 
as a great church bell gives when one 
taps it with the forefinger nail, a note 
identical with its own great boom. 
But it took still some time for a new 
girl to become incorporated, part of the 
spiritual structure of the Bell, so that 
on a word she responded with the 
exact Note of the School. At the old 
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school the boys, the new boys, in- 
stantly responded. They were, how- 
ever stupid, overwhelmed by the 
tradition of the school, were absorbed 
by it and became part of its Note. 
Miss Grain knew that this could only 
slowly come unless something wonder- 
ful happened finally to weld the Bell- 
metal into a Bell of purest tone. 
The war came, and the Wonderful 
Thing happened. It was in this wise; 
and perhaps this is the true significance 
of tragedy, that it makes men and 
women realize all that they might be. 

Many of the mistresses at the 
school were old girls. That was part 
of Miss Grain’s policy. On the out- 
break of war a number of mistresses 
took up definite war work, and among 
them were three old girls who went 
into training for Red Cross work: 
there was the gym. mistress, a paragon 
of muscle, good temper, and common 
sense; there was the history specialist, 
who was regarded by the Sixth as 
really too good looking altogether, and 
too just for human nature’s daily food, 
and was suspected by the younger 
members of the Classical Division of 
being a direct descendant of a master- 
piece by Skopas in the Mausoleum; 
and there was the minute, nervous 
Froebel-certificated girl who made 
heaven in the First Form. They dis- 
appeared from sight, and nobody 
thought any more of them after a 
term except ‘for an occasional moan 
at the loss of muscle, of justice, and 
of tenderness severally associated with 
these three. Miss Grain, of course, 
had news of them and of their work; 
but news grew scanter, for they had 
gone East. At last came news that 
stang the school and the whole district 
into recollection. The three were 
dead. A hospital ship had been lost, 
and these three were among the 
missing. To the last they had 


stood to their task. That unneces- 
sary item of news came to hand. 
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The Greek goddess who had been so 
dear and winsome and just; the girl 
of thews who had been so joyous; the 
tender fragile little thing who loved the 
children so; dead, all dead, the miracu- 
lous flotsam of the tyrannous tides, 
dear daughters of duty dead beyond 
recall, silent forevermore. The Greek 
goddess sang like a thrush when she 
was happy. She sang, they said, in 


- the boats as they were shelled—silent 


forevermore. 

At a meeting of the staff the mis- 
tresses asked Miss Grain what an- 
nouncement she would make to the 
school about her niece and the others. 
“None,” she said, and in answer to 
expostulations replied, ‘“You are too 
young to understand.”” The school was 
restless and expected something to be 
said at prayers, but days passed and 
nothing came. Meantime, the girls 
collected memories of the dead, little 
gifts, little sayings. Here She stood; 
there She sat; this was her song; that 
was her stroke at tennis; this was her 
book; pansies were her flowers. Grad- 
ually the dead took new form. They 
entered into the soul of the school. 
The blow seemed to have turned Miss 
Grain to stone. The glory of that June 
weather showed her old and gray, old 
and gray like the stones on the hill 
that had seen so many sorrows; gray 
like the houses on the moor, gray and 
hard amid the glories of the sun-smit- 
ten gorse and the young heather and 
the leaping bracken. Then one morn- 
ing she announced that a memorial 
service for three members of the 
school would be held in the chapel, 
that each form was to elect repre- 
sentatives to attend, that the rest 
of the school would meet in the hall 
during the service, and she would be 
glad if they, in the absence of mis- 
tresses, would think over a fitting 
memorial. Of that memorial service 
it is not seemly to write, not even of 
the lesson beginning, “Let us praise 
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famous men,” nor of the sermon on the 
text, ‘‘Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 
It was a service that is so recorded in 
certain hearts as to make words unreal. 
Certainly never in the long centuries 
had the Missal of the Foundress 
known such triumphant woe. 

But the meeting in the great School 
Hall was a different matter. There 
the girls were free. The head of the 
school, her hair up, a new and unstable 
venture, addressed the girls from 
beside the Faun of Praxiteles, and 
spoke freely, holding in her large red 
hands (for she was still in that stage) 
a tennis racket. ‘‘Order,”’ said she, 
“and if Janet Pickleback doesn’t stop 
making that noise she goes out; and 
you too, Elsie. I won’t have anyone 
in the tournament who doesn’t listen. 
Now we have thought of some sort of a 
memorial for, for, you know. It is 
like this. Everyone has to give some- 
thing, from a shilling up to anything, 
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and people outside are going to give 
too—Janet Pickleback, leave the hall, 
hop—and that will give the school a 
hospital scholarship forever and ever. 
Please don’t snuffle down the hall. 
Snuffling’s nonsense. No, I’m not 
snuffling, Elsie Bodkin. Well, as I was 
saying, we will have a Tablet in the 
chapel, with just this on it: the names 
and all that, and underneath”’ (she read 
it out of a piece of crumpled paper) 
“just this:— 


‘“‘Amor VINCIT OMNIA.” 


Then the mourners came back, and old 
Miss Grain—‘‘Barley”’ was her nick- 
name—dismissed the school. The 
tennis tournament had been fixed for 
that Saturday, and it took place. But 
“Barley” spent the afternoon in the 
chapel with the Missal in her: hands. 
As she sat there she heard her Goddess 
“Amor Vincit Omnia; yes, 


singing. 
even death.” And the school had 
found its soul. 

‘ J. E. G. de Montmorency. 
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*‘Five-and-thirty wounded Tommies 
coming to tea and one of them coming 
to his death, but he doesn’t know it,” 
moaned Emily, and waved a knife 
round her head. 

I saw what had happened. All this 
bun-baking and cake-making had been 
too much for my poor wife. She had 
been living in the oven for a week. 

“You’re overdone. Lie down and 
try to get a little nap before they 
come,” I said soothingly. ‘‘Every- 
thing’s ready.” 

“Will he die without a sound or 
will he gurgle?’”’ said Emily, and 


brought the knife within an inch of 
my nose. 
“No one is going to die at our tea- 
party, dear,” I said, and ducked. 
“Not after swallowing that?” shrieked 


Emily, and lunged at me with the 
knife again. 

I got it firmly by the handle this 
time, and I recognized Emily’s special 
cake knife, an instrument wrought to 
perfection by long years of service, 
sharp as a razor down both sides, with 
a flexible tip that slithered round a 
basin and scooped up the last morsels 
of candied peel. 

But the flexible tip was gone. I 
understood Emily’s distraught con- 
dition. You can replace a diamond 
tiara; money won’t buy a _ twenty- 
year-old cake-knife. 

“Try and bear it, dear,’ I said. 

Emily pointed to the table weighed 
down with Madeiras and rocks and 
almonds and sultanas and gingers. 
“Tt’s inside one of them,’’ she said. 
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For the moment I failed to grasp 
her meaning. She explained. “I’ve 
made six dozen. The knife was all 
right when I started; a little bent, 
nothing more. It was when I was 
mixing the last that I noticed the tip 
was missing.” 

It was a difficult position. There 
was no time to submit the cakes to 
the X-rays; the advance party was 
streaming through the gate. 

“Dear fellows! I wonder which 
one it will be,” said Emily, and clung 
round my neck. 

I put her on one side. ‘“‘I’ll manage 
it; leave it to me,’”’ I said, and went 
forward and welcomed our guests. 
My mind was working clearly and 
rapidly, as it always does in a crisis. 
When I had got them seated round the 
tea-table, ‘““My dear friends,” I said, 
“this isn’t a Christmas party, but my 

Punch, 
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wife couldn’t help indulging in a little 
Christmas fun. She’s just whispered 
to me that she’s put a surprise in one 
of the cakes. I know her. It won’t 
be an ordinary sort of surprise. I 
should advise you all to keep a sharp 
lookout. There’s a pound” (it was 
worth a pound to save a hero’s throat 
from being cut) “for the man who finds 
anything in his cake which hasn’t any 
business to be there.” 

Within five minutes two pebbles, a 
tin-tack, a chunk of wood and a 
black-beetle were on the tablecloth. 

“Do you know that flutter’s cost 
me five pounds, and there wasn’t a 
sign of your infernal knife after 
all?” I said to Emily when they’d 
gone. 

“T’ve just found it under the 
kitchen table,’’ said Emily. “I am 
thankful.” 
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Few of the season’s novels have been 
waited for with such interest as Ernest 
Poole’s. ‘His Family’’ promises to be 
as successful as ‘‘The Harbor,” though 
perhaps with a slightly different public. 
Sociological problems are decidedly 
less prominent, though the author is 
still keenl: alive to them. The plot 
moves within a more contracted circle, 
both of incidents and individuals, and 
readers whose chief enjoyment of 
“The Harbor’ was in its striking 
episodes may find this tame by com- 
parison. But the character drawing 
is more intimate, and there is a gain 
both in reality and concentrated im- 
pression. Oddly enough, there is at 


times a suggestion of Mr. W. L. 
George, though the temper and pur- 
pose of the two men are so unlike. In 
“His Family,” Mr. Poole describes 
the experiences of a New York business 
man of the older type, as he watches— 


“‘guides’”’ would be too strong a word— 
the unconscious shaping and develop- 
ment by modern conditions of his 
three daughters: Edith, absorbed in 
her children almost at the expense of 
her husband; Deborah, devoted to 
work among tenement-house children 
and divided between their claims and 
that of a long-time lover; and Laura, 
gay, frivolous and fascinating, with a 
disquieting likeness to her father in the 
far-away and brief period of his reck- 
less youth. The story opens with 
Laura’s abrupt announcement to her 
father of her engagement, and the 
greater part of it is occupied with 
marriage and its effect on the modern 
woman’s ideals and opportunities, as 
noted by a shrewd and affectionate 
observer. ‘‘God knows I’ve tried to be 
modern,” says Roger Gale to Deborah, 
his dearest daughter. ‘‘Downright 
modern. Have I asked you to give up 
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your career? Not at all. I’ve asked 
you to marry Baird, and go right on 
with him in your work. And if you 
can’t marry Allan Baird, after what 
he has done for you, how in God’s 
name can you modern women ever 
marry anyone?” The Macmillan Co. 


Still another member of the Kingsley 
family takes up the novelist’s pen. 
“Bindweed,’’ which Gabrielle Vallings, 
a grand-niece of Charles Kingsley, 
dedicates to her cousin Lucas Malet 
is a book far above the level of every- 
day fiction and well worth reading. 
Its principal characters are on the 
operatic stage, in Paris or London, but 
in effective contrast in the background 
is a group of simple farmers, preserving 
many of the peasant traditions. Eu- 
génie Massini the heroine, is a young 
‘dressmaker, living in an out-of-the- 
way corner of Paris, ignorant that she 
is of illegitimate birth and noble 
Italian blood, and brought up with the 
utmost strictness by a hard-working 
aunt of Breton stock, who guards 
her with passionate bitterness against 
such disaster as wrecked her mother’s 
life. Her beautiful voice attracts the 
attention at once of an experienced 
and kindly woman who trains singers 
for the stage, and of a young tenor 
who has a fancy for masquerading as a 
strolling musician, and the two in- 
fluences—sometimes in accord and 
sometimes at cross purposes—shape 
her career. In Eugénie, the novelist 
has drawn with rare skill and delicacy 
a young girl, convent-taught, austerely 
fine and sweet, and yet natural and 
winning. Of a totally different type 
is Wanda Panowska, the unscrupulous 
coquette whose temperament gives 
the book its title, to whose ‘‘Tosca’’ 
Gascon Hippolyte plays ‘“‘Mario’’ and 
who nearly ruins his life. The story 


fills nearly four hundred closely-printed 
pages, and is of such absorbing in- 
terest that it will scarcely occur to the 
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reader to class it as a ‘‘problem novel.” 
But the writer undoubtedly means it 
as a contribution to the solving of one 
of the most vexed of modern questions, 
and her solution is a thoroughly 
conservative one. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The plot of Mrs. Edith Wharton’s 
“Summer” is based on the one figure 
in literary geometry which is simpler 
than the triangle,—the inclined plane. 
Charity Royall, ignorant, stubborn, 
passionate, sits at the top in one of 
those pathetic New England villages 
which are little more than pools of 
stagnant life left behind by a receding 
tide. She has always held aloof from 
the stolidity about her, and when 
Lucius Harney suddenly appears at 
the bottom, wrapped in the splendor 
of the city, she slides quickly and gladly 
into his arms. For a few months she 
is gloriously and unrepentantly happy. 
Then fear and shame come, and she 
is glad to take refuge in a marriage 
with a moody and taciturn old lawyer 
who has been her guardian since 
childhood. She seems to recognize 
that her blossoming-time is over, and 
is content to wither slowly for the rest 
of her life. ‘Summer’ is perhaps a 
shade more perfunctory than Mrs. 
Wharton’s other work, too much 
preoccupied with the outer trappings 
of life, yet it reveals the same cool, sure 
touch, the mastery of picture and 
incident, and her peculiar knack of 
giving quick glimpses of the very 
depths of a soul. The scene of the 
burial on the Mountain, built of the 
splendid solemnity of the service and 
the squalid profanity of the snarling 
knot of gipsies, is as memorable a 
chapter as she has ever written. It 
would seem a greater book if ‘‘Tess” 
and “Anna Karenina’”’ had not pre- 
ceded it. Mrs. Wharton is, after all, 
an etcher rather than a worker in oils, 
and a Meryon rather than a Whistler 
ora Rembrandt. D. Appleton & Co. 














